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FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 1952 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


The select committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator John L. Sparkman (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Sparkman, Thye, and Schoeppel. 

Also present: Gillis W. Long, counsel, and William D. Amis 
investigator. (Senator Benton present at afternoon session) 

The CHarrmMan. Let the committee come to order, please. 

This is a hearing of the Select Committee on Small Business to 
inquire into the aluminum supply question. There are approximately 
17,000 independent fabricators and business users of aluminum in this 
country today and the majority of these are small-business concerns. 

Recently, many of these small fabricators have complained to the 
committee that while they are prohibited by National Production 
Authority regulations from buying the additional aluminum they 
need, they are getting offers every week of considerable amounts of 
aluminum “‘if you just have the tickets.” It is very difficult for these 
men to understand why they are not permitted to buy this aluminum 
when it is available and being offered to them. 

The recent much publicized ‘‘stretching out’”’ of the preparedness 
program, particularly in the Air Force, also tends to make them 
feel that more aluminum should be made available to them for 
civilian use. 

In an attempt to find the answer, we have asked aluminum fabri- 
cators, aluminum producers, and the Government officials charged 
with administering the program, to appear here and testify. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. John A. Kemper, vice 
president, Scott & Fetzer Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Will vou come around, Mr. Kemper. Hold up your right hand. 
Do you solemnly swear the statements you make to this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Kemper. I do. 

The CHairmMan. Do vou have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Kemper. Yes, I do, Senator. 

The CuHairman. Do you want to read the statement just as you 
have prepared it? 

Mr. Kemper. If it would be all right with you, I would like to 
have that opportunity. 

The CuarrmMan. Go right ahead. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. KEMPER, VICE PRESIDENT, SCOTT & 
FETZER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Kemper. Lam John A. Kemper, vice president of the Scott & 
Fetzer Co. of Cleveland, Obi 

The Scott & Fetzer Co. is incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Ohio. During World Wars | and [Ll our company was engaged in 


{ ] 


the manufacture of militarv products and was awarded an Army- 


The Seott & Fetzer Co., by definition of the Armed Forces and NPA, 
Is il small business 

The offices and sole manufacturing plant of our company ‘located 
at 1920 West One Hundred and Fourteenth Street, ¢ aad 2. 
Ohio Wi manufac Cure lit « I L\ pe and on rodel Vacuum cleaner 
and no other appliance or produet The name of our product is the 


Kirby Home Sanitation Svstem 


Our produet is manufaeture ona license agreemen basis im Canada 
by the Gelling Industries, Ltd., of Welland, Ontario. These people 
aR aga da ah cinta natertal authoriza- 


on to more than meet the demand for Kirb: sin Canada 
\etually mm all presentations hefore NPA, we of the Scott & Fetzer 
Co. have been representing not only ourselves, a single product, small 
ssiallacaa “ail tedianaiints touts ‘alae: Gaik 146 affiliated small-business men 
loeated in every State of the United States 
ln November 1951 we sent a questionnaire to these 446 retail outlets. 
And | have here the documentary proof, ine mene see xe those 
questionnaires in this folder if vou would like to examine them. 


Qur answers showed that 441 of the 446 sold no other “merch indise 


Ol appliances other than Kirby It also showed that the \ had a total 
investment, these small-business men, of $9.973,991.66, ita an 
average investment of $22,363.21 per retail outlet. Their answers 


further showed they give employment to 5,737 people. Given the 
material this firure ot | a people could and re msonab ly would be 
expanded perhaps as much as 100 percent. It appears that employ- 
ment to this number of people would serve a very worthy purpose in 
this country today 

The questionnaire also revealed that these 446 individual business 
men were connected with Kirby on an average of 5.02 vears. <A 
large majority are veterans of World War Il. The minimum number 
of Kirbys they would need, so they reveal according to their question- 
naires, to operate on a break-even basis would he approximately 
22,000 units per month total. Asa result of an appeal, we have been 
sranted allocations on the basis of only 12,500 units per month for 


the first quarter of 1952 only. 
For the second quarter of 1952 we have so far only been allocated 
material on the basis of approximately 7,700 units per month. 


Naturally, we have appealed this allocatior 


i 
All ol th : abo e@ eV idence Wiis ynpletely documented in this ques- 
tionnaire, as | have shown you before, for NPA in the interest of these 
146 sit ole produe i tail outlet - of the Kirby Home San itation Syst em. 


[It is our firm belief that, the material situation bere what it is, 


NPA should take into consideration the plight of these 446 small- 


the United States 
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Before we specifically refer to the availability of material, we think 
it pertinent to point out at this time that continuing reduction in our 
permitted production is being reflected in our costs. Since 1940 the 
retail price of our product has increased only 21.5 percent notwith- 
standing the percentage of mcreased costs of both labor and material 
far in excess of this amount I think vou will agree that we have 
done a creditable job and have not contributed, as have many, to 
inflationary pressure. It should be obvious, however, that if we are 
foreed to continue production on a restricted basis we will have to 
get more for our product. 

For the Vvear 1950, our company paid a Federal ¢ rporation mcome 
tax of approximately $1 million. During the vear 1951, even in the 
face of an increased tax rate, our tax contribution amounted to less 
than $400,000. Lt would seem only reasonable that vou gentlemen, the 
legislators of this country, would be interested in a circumstance of 
this kind. We have no way of estimating with anv accuracy the tax 
contributions of our 446 retail outlets, because thev are all mdepend nt 
small-business men, nor have we any way of estimating accurately 
the tax contribution of the 5,737 people connected with these retail 
outlets, but it is reasonable to assume that their tax contribution in 
L951 was considerably less than in 1950. 

The Kirby home sanitation system is sold exclusively on a house- 
to-house basis. The availability of door-to-door salesmen ha: always 
been in inverse proportion to the number of men emploved in indus- 
trial plants. When industrial employment is high and industrial jobs 
are plentiful, the procurement of door-to-door salesmen is quite 
difficult. When industrial employment is down and industrial job 
opportunities are scarce, the number of men looking for work in door- 
to-door selling organizations is high. We are today having no diffi- 
culty whatsoever getting men to sell our product house-to-house. 
Krom every section of the country our retail outlets report the avail- 
ability of manpower far exceeds their need, based on our curtailed 
production and ability to supply sufficient Kirbys. It would be well 
for NPA and this committee to harken to this verv. significant 
situation. 

We will now direct vour attention to the material situation. Since 
1919 our product has been made of aluminum castings—only through 
the years have we changed the casting technique, that is, in the be- 
ginning our vacuum cleaner was made exclusively from aluminum 
sand castings. Progressively we have gone to semipermanent mold, 
to complete permanent mold and to die casting. Each time, when we 
changed from sand castings, to Permold castings and then to die 
castings, the change was made in the interest of lighter weight and 
higher quality. In January 1951 our production was restricted by 
NPA to 65 percent of the base period. In the second and third quarters 
of 1951, deeper cuts were reflected and in the fourth quarter our pro- 
duction was placed under the controlled-materials plan of NPA. 
On July 2, 1951, our president, Mr. G. H. Seott appealed for relief 
under NPA Order M-47A. It was not until some additional follow-up 
on this appeal was made and additional substantiating evidence 
furnished as of July 20, 1951, that NPA granted the Scott & Fetzer 
Co. a base-period adjustment. This adjustment was made under 
reference M-47A--0603 over the signature of Manly Fleischmann 
on July 26, 1951. 
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Insofar as the files of the Consumer Durable Goods Division of 
NPA pertaining to our company will reveal all detailed information 
concerning our needs as reflected by our CMP-4B application and 
supplemental applications thereto, we will make no effort to reitemize 
that information.. Suffice it to say we have never been granted the 
controlled materials we felt we deserved. We believe the amount of 
material allotted to us was unrealistic in the light of the available 
supply and the information we furnished as to our needs. While 
NPA has never differentiated between prime and secondary, we wish 
to emphasize that in excess of 95 percent of our requirements are for 
secondary aluminum, which is in more than ample supply. 

During the entire time, we have been under CMP regulations our 
suppliers have constantly told us that given more tickets, they were 
always ready to furnish us additional material. What was originally 
offered us by our established suppliers only, is now offered us by our 
established suppliers and by people with whom we have done very 
little business in the past, or with whom we have done no business in 
the past. We have sent considerable evidence of such offerings to the 
Consumer Durable Goods Division of NPA. We have with us today 
a few additional offers of this kind. 

| would like to draw your attention to this. Just on the top sheet 
here we have an offering for approximately between 90,000 and 100,000 
pounds of prime aluminum sheet offered for immediate delivery sent 
to us on a mimeographed offering basis from a company we have 
never even heard of located in Toledo, Ohio. We have sent many 
times this kind of offering to the NPA Consumer Durable Goods. 
So I do not have it for you today. 

The purchasing agent of our company has furnished us several 
times with memoranda specifically referring to the availability of 
material. I have one such memorandum here today, and with your 
permission I would like to read it. 

The purchasing agent of our company is H. N. Williams, and on 
February 12 he wrote this memorandum covering many subjects. 

He said with reference to the availability of critical materials: 

“Tl would like to bring to your attention what has occurred during 
the past 4 to 8 weeks.” 

Then he subheaded it, and under “Aluminum tubing,” he says: 
“Two aluminum-tube fabricators with whom we have not had business 
connections for the past 5 years offered us aluminum tubing, delivery 
date late in the first quarter, also early in the second quarter. Our 
regular sources can deliver about the same time.”’ 

Under the heading of ‘‘Aluminum sheet,”’ he says: ‘““We were offered 
delivery early in the second quarter by an aluminum-sheet fabricator 
with whom we have never had any business connections. Our regular 
sources likewise can deliver about the same time.”’ 

On aluminum castings, to which we will refer later, he makes this 
comment: ‘All our sources on the above castings do not anticipate 
any aluminum-ingot shortage and stand ready to take on additional 
business.” 

With regards to brass and phosphorous bronze rods and strip, he 
says: “One of our regular sources can give us 60- to 90-day delivery, 
while another mill fabricator whom we have not done business with in 
the past also offered identical delivery.” 

On the subject of carbon steel, he says: “Our regular mill connection 
is endeavoring to acquire further business from us. He contacts me 
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every week in an effort to secure additional commitments with de- 
livery of 30 to 60 days. At the same time two other mills with whom 
we never had business dealings are also seeking our business and offer- 
ing approximately the same delivery.” 

And under a heading ‘‘Miscellaneous,”’ he says, “Our producers of 
equipment, such as motors, switches, and cord sets, are looking for 
further business.” 

He concludes: “As of today I do not anticipate any shortage of 
critical materials.”’ 

That is signed by our purchasing agent, Mr. Williams. 

Now we have neither the time nor facilities to document on an 
over-all basis the material situation as we see it exist in this country 
today. We do, however, wish to call to your attention letters we 
have received from our suppliers of aluminum castings. 

From the Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing Co. in Cleveland, 
Ohio-——and parenthetically I would like to state these people will refer 
in this letter to their own product. These people make a line of cook- 
ware in addition to running an aluminum foundry. This letter is 
addressed to our Mr. Scott and says as follows: 

The supply situation for secondary aluminum has improved tremendously, 
Although throughout the latter part of 1951 our company was unable to purchase 
secondary aluminum in reasonable volume, we now find that it is again possible 
for us to purchase secondary metal if we have CMP allotments to extend. I can 
definitely assure your company that Monarch will be in a position to supply 
aluminum castings for vour company if vou have allotments to extend to us, as 
we have both the manpower available and can get the secondary metal for pro- 
duction for your company 

We are very hard pressed in our own situation due to limited allotments of 
aluminum for both our company and our customers, and we are very anxious to 
obtain additional business from your company. 


He goes on: 


Through our various contacts with the secondary aluminum industry we under 
stand that the total secondary aluminum picture is rather good at the present 
time. I cannot give you any positive information from my own knowledge, nor 
can anyone else in our company, but we do understand that the volume of sec- 
ondary ingots being produced in this country today is running reasonably high 
in respect to normal production. 


That is signed by Mr. Robert I. Copper, executive assistant, 
Monarch Aluminum Co. 

Che Precision Casting Co., Inc., have a plant in Cleveland. Their 
main office is in Syracuse, N. Y. They write to us as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: The secondary aluminum situation for die casting has eased up 
very much, in fact, to the extent that it would seem that further Government 
controls are not necessary. We are having no trouble getting all the secondary 
aluminum we need, and in all probability there will be a much greater supply of 
allov in the very near future. 

We would very much like to see Government ease up on these controls or do 
away with them entirely in order that business may be conducted more readily 
through the normal channels. 


That letter is signed by R. W. Castle, the vice president of the 


Precision Casting Co., Inc. 

I have here a wire from the Bohn Aluminum «& Brass Corp., which 
was sent to the Scott & Fetzer Co., and it says as follows: 

The availability of secondary aluminum has recently shown a great improve- 


ment. We therefore believe that CMP restrictions should be removed or CMP 
allocations should be increased 
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This is signed by R. J. Roshirt of the Bohn Aluminum «& Brass 
Corp. 

Senator ScHoErPpPEL. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Kemper. Under date of March 4, sir. Finally we have a 
declaration here by another supplier of ours, the General Aluminum 
Manufacturing Co., in which they say as follows. in part: 


Offers for delivery from the secor ndary smelters are far beyond anvthing for 


which we cans ipply C MP c rtificat We are being offered secondary aluminum 
ingot by firms who have solicited no business over the past vears and with whom 
we have placed no orders, As we feel obligated to stand by the supple rs Whostood 
by us during a period of shortage, we are accepting no offers from these people 
as far as secondary ingot is concerned [ feel we could buy twice our current 
requirements for the second quarter were business and CMP certificates available 


He continues on to sav that he took the trouble “to check with 
four or five of our friendly competitors to see if our situation was 
typical, and found the case to be so.’ 

He said, “I will review at this time what these five firms told me.” 


In all cases they went through the same trving period of shortage as w Well- 
man Bronze Co., of Cleveland, reports a considerable easing of the situation with 
respect to prime alloy and an abundant supply of secondary John Harsh Brown, 


of Cleveland, reports a large inventory of prime alloy on hand but some difficulty 
in scheduling delivery of this prime alloy of some 300,000 pounds to 400,000 
pou! ds a month during the second and third quarter, They also report more 
secondary ingot available than thev care to buy. 

Gluntz Aluminum & Brass Foundry Co., of Cleveland, reports a large inventory 
and adds that they are delaying shipments from the prime producers. They 
also report greater nant on of secondary ingot than they have occasion to buy. 

Light Met. tal ‘Die trast Co. of Jacks Nn, Mict ., reports tl at they have vel received 
nothing from the oe me producers, but that they do not care much as they have 


secondary ingot ‘“‘sticking out of their ears.”’ 


Now each supplier in his own way repeats what he has told us 
before and what we in turn have written and told NPA. In short, 
these suppliers confirm the ready availability of aluminum for the 
castings which we would buy, given CMP tickets. Further to the 
subject, we have here two newspaper artic les we have selected from 
the many th: at are appearing today. 

These newspaper articles, gentlemen, refer principally to prime 
aluminum, and I think it would be pertinent to this subject. 

Senator Tuyr. What dates are those? 

Mr. Kemper. This is from the Wall Street Journal under the date 
Saturday, February 23, sir. This article is long, but it savs in part——— 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if you could not just insert the articles 

the record rather than read them, Mr. Kemper. 

Mr. Kemper. Yes, I would be very glad to. 

The CHarrMan. Most of us have read the articles. 

Mr. Kemper. | imagine vou have. 

The CHatrmMan. They will be a part of the record. 

Mr. Kemper. Here is a statement in this, Senator, by Mr. Donovan 
Wilmot of the Aleoa Co. that occurred on March 1, 1952. 

The CuartrmMan. They will be printed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Kemper. Thank vou. 

The articles referred to are as follows:) 
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[From the Wall Street Journal of February 23, 1952) 
Kasina Merats—ALuMINUM Faspricators Urce NPA To HiIkE Somt 
SECOND QUARTER QUOTAS 


WASHINGTON, Aluminum fabricators urged the National Production Authority 
to boost allotments of aluminum to specific segments of civillan industry in the 
second quarter of this veat 

At a meeting with the agenev Thursday, the fabricators revealed the have 
more than enou 


material in their plants right now to meet all the priority orders 
placed with them for aluminum products Thev want the NPA to char 








additional supplies of the n ian industri iat have suffered 
as a result of curtailed allot iminuyl 
Che surplus of aluminum « placed for it is a shat L the 
situation oniv a month ago the planners wet! ne 
the fact that thev had handed out far ration tickets for al first 
ond quarters of this re would be metal a 
1 hu backlogs of up ol the books of aluminum mil i 
a re t of thi MISTAKE “ 
This has not been the cass \ithough allotments or paper greativ exceed the 
supply, orders have simply failed to materialize at the mills, the alurminum fal 
‘ators complained 


[From the Wall Street Journal of March 1, 1952] 


Aluminum producers are in an excellent position to supply military needs and 
make inereased shipments for civilian use if the Government gives the green light 


This statement was made in Pittsburgh by Donovan Wilmot, vice president of 


Aluminum Co. of America He expressed the hope that the Government would 
reappraise the aluminum supply situation in the light of its decision to spread out 
the rearmament program over a longer period. As a result, he added, defense 
purchases of aluminum will slow dow: Industry representatives have told 


mobilization agencies, Mr. Wilmot said, that a decision should be made as soo 


t 


as possible as to whether aluminum makers will be allowed to come to the aid of 
fabricators and manufacturers who are suffering under present Government metal 


restrictions 








} tt Wa street Jou 1 of March 1, 1952} 

ALcoA OrricriAL UrGEs Unrrep Sratres ALLor Civinian USER Mort 
ALUMINUM—WitMor Says INptustry Coup INCREASE NONDI NSE Sy 
MEN Because OF ARMS STRETCH-OUV1 
Pit BURGH rhe alun im industry 1s 1 i ‘ ‘ positie oO ! 

re ( 1 ary ne 1 nd make creased shipme mr civillal pro led 

the Go roy ive ‘ eC! ght. an official of Al i (‘o. of Amerien said 
Do a Wilmot e pre ! t id | Ciovernment old hye ( oO 

al l Onote ss o 7 { s decided - CA ’ i 

pr I ver a long erTrloOd Let se purchases ¢ i ! S!1OW 

We hope the Government will reappraise the situation 
Mr. Wilmot said he was one of a group of prime aluminum fabricators who vy 

Washing on last weel TO tell the Government of changing conditions in the trad 

‘We pointed out,” said Mr. Wilmot ‘that somethi ought to be dor apou 

allocations to civilian or nondefense users of aluminum, * * = * \ decisi« 

should be made as soon as possible as to whether the industry’s basic suppliers 


will be allowed to come to the aid of fabricators and manufacturers who are suffer- 
ing under present Government metal restrictions.’ 


Mr. Wilmot said Aleoa sells aluminum only to customers who have Government- 


approved orders Up to now we have had plenty of customers who had alloca- 
tion tickets, although there is a definite softening of the market im S« veral dir (- 
tions We, of course, have nothing to sav as to whom the Government gives 


allocation tickets, and we have no record as to how the aluminum is finally used 
by the people with the tiekets.’’ 
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Mr. Kempeer. We are hopeful that the evidence we have endeavored 
to present to you gentlemen will be accepted in the spirit in which it 
is given. 

You, of course, understand that although our remarks have taken 
some time for presentation, they are at the same time of necessity 
not all-inclusive for we have spent many days—over 30 days in 1951, 
the most of it in the last 8 months, not all at one time, but in various 
trips to Washington, and 15 days already in 1952 in the matter of 
about three or four trips to Washington—covering many more 
subjects by personal contact in Washington than we could possibly 
present in the time allotted to us. 

Senator THyr. Whom did you see when you came down here to 
Washington, Mr. Kemper? 

Mr. Kemper. That is almost an embarrassing question, Senator. 
| have seen, I guess, everyone; everyone, certainly starting with our 
claimant agency, the Consumer Durable Goods Division, and then 
seeing evervone from SDPA to this Small Business Committee, and 
the Small Business Section of NPA. I have just seen everyone, 
| believe, sir, in Washington. 

Senator THyr. Have vou seen Mr. Fleischmann or Mr. Charles 
Wilson specifically ? 

Mr. Kemper. No. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean vou did not endeavor to, or it was not 
possible to see them? 

Mr. Kemper. Well, sir, we just never endeavored to see them 
because the people with whom we were dealing particularly—-I want 
to say this at this time: That the people in the Consumer Durable 
Goods have been extremely helpful and tried to help us. The quarrel 
we had with them was the policies which they had to work under. 
We have no quarrel, understand, with those people specifically. 
However, we have written to Mr. Wilson, we have written to Mr. 
Fleischmann. We have directed letters to Mr. Fowler’s shop and 
so forth. But 1 think that vou will find, sir, that our case, as well 
as we could present it, has been documented with evervone who would 
listen to us. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kemper, as I understand your situation, it is 
not so much that vou are quarreling with the cooperation you receive, 
vou really are arguing for a reappraisal of the aluminum situation. 
Is that not it? 

Mr. Kemper. That is it exactly. 

The CuarrMAN. Have you more questions, Senator Thvye? 

Senator Toye. No, I have not. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Schoeppel? 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. | have one or two questions. 

The matter you referred to, Mr. Kemper, of some additional sup- 
pliers offering you aluminum, was that at exorbitant prices? Is that 
what vou would consider a black-market operator? 

Mr. Kemper. No, absolutely no. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. I want to get that clear in the record. 

Mr. Kemper. No, that is not black-market operation, and I know 
this only from personal knowledge: There has never been offered, 
except that we have tickets to furnish for it, any aluminum. In other 
words, they have said, “If vou have the tickets, here is the aluminum 
at the proper price.” 
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Senator ScuoeprpeEL. That is the main point vou want to make, 
and that is the condition that vou would say exists? 

Mr. Kemper. That is right. 

Senator ScHorpret. On each of those quotations sumbitted to 
your company? 

Mr. Kemper. That ts right, sir. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. | am glad to have that information detinitels 
in the record 

Mr. Kemper. If Il may conelude this then? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kemper. From the statement that we have presented today 
we want no one to conclude that in our opinion NPA should neve 
have been created along with the multiple controls and regulations 


. 1 ] | j 
which it brought about In the heht of the evidence submitted 
however, we do feel that the time has come for the relaxation, 1 


ls that are in amp'e 


hot 
) ! ] 

the complete abandonment, of controls on materia 

supply 


{ | | + 1 | 
Wo do ann ePemte the oppor } 1 1 rox<ppenr Hpoetore th rryny 
i i i j \ amppea it Ort 


Ly { th n VO qylle ’ a Y ¢ if ( | ! 
CAP allotments ha 1 meal | i fer { 
isit not? 

Mir. Kemper. That rit, Su 

The ( TAIRMA And ( ri'¢ Lé ) pres mio} ( 

1 Va dent that al m has b ib 1 ve i tickets? 

\l Woe ary j ' 

7 Py \ (>) ] } hear ror i r) \ 
peop 

| Nn ie] hy t ) ( \ ! } cyt | , 
Comm (tee o the } conom Rey rt. of wine! lam Hy member. we were 
discussing the problem pi marily of small bi ess, and [ raised this 
question about aluminum The chairman of that committee ser 
telegrams Lo the thr e Deo producers Of aluminum | an not ure 
whether he sent to the fourth company or not—asking them for com- 
ment lt is mv understand rt that the ost of their comment was to 
the effect that aluminum was avatlable and that thev believed there 


should be an increase in this civilian outlet 

Mr. Kemper. That is right 

The Cyuatrman. It might be well, Mr. Lone. to contact Senevtor 
O'Mahoney or his staff and see tf they have answers to those telegrams, 
and if so, vou might have copies available for this record 

(Text telegrams referred to are attached as appendix I, p. 91 

The CuatrmMan. However, thetr representative will testify in the 
course of these hearings. 

1 wonder if vou might just explain Very, Very briefly for me what 
vou mean by secondary aluminum. 

Mr. Kemper. Well, secondary aluminum is a reme!lt product, 


basically of serap, or the byproduct of industry, such as turnings and 
borings and so forth. It is remelt aluminum; it is not the prime 
aluminum 

The CuarRMan. Prime aluminum its the first run? 

Ae ; a sana — ie 

Mr. Kemper. The first run That is the high quality first run, 


usually in sheet form or bar stock or tubing form 
| 


The CuatrmMan. Mr. Long, do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Lone. No, sir 

The CHarrMan. Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. What percentage would you say secondary 
aluminum was of our entire production? : 

Mr. Kemper. Of our entire production, 95 percent. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. Is secondary aluminum? 

Mr. Kemper. Is secondary aluminum; 95 percent of our production 
is secondary aluminum, of our requirements. 

The CuarrMan. As | understand, the NPA makes no distinction 
between primary and secondary aluminum in issuing their tickets. 

Mir. Kemper. That is right, sir. 

The CuarkMan. Is it your contention then there should be a dis- 


tinction and that tickets should be more freely issued as acainst 
secondary aluminum? 

\Ir. Kemper. Well, that was our original position. However, we 
hink now from the information that we have that all aluminum is 

! 1) } ) } \ rie naary 
Wi rhiaave Sid Wk OU} tatement that never in all this time have we 
told by our die casters or Permold casters, that given more 

y could not have given us more production Never have 
ve ha hat situation. We have documented that for NPA. ‘That 
may bea private si 1) l am not si ng that is a general over-all 

1*| ( \ MIAN \\ \ TO nto that im the course of the 
t I Phank vo Ve ! cl 

\ir. Keo | lve ich, su 

Pha (‘HAIRMAN Nii i ram Ualven vice president ol the Given 
\I i fhe Nn { ) Ol i ’ \n S oe { i 

{ ome snround AGE (riven, and hold up Vvoul rieht hand Do you 
solemnly swear that the statements vou shall make to this committee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 


Che CHAIRMAN Mo vou have a pre pared statement 
Mir. Given. A short on : 


he ( HAIRMAN Proceed Im vour own Way 


TESTIMONY OF BERTRAM GIVEN, VICE PRESIDENT, GIVEN MANU- 
FACTURING CO., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mir. Given. My name is Bertram Given. I ama vice president of 
G \ianu LCLULIN ( La s An eles, ( ali 

The ecompanv manufactures a food-waste disposer known as the 
Wast ne P erator as Onl | ilian product and distributes the 
pro itiona! 

» performs under defense contracts of a development and pro- 

duc ve nature 

very much honored and appre late this opportunity to 
eXP th he controls made necessary by the Nation’s 
| - } less iS ours 

¢, Who molme manu { rs, 
ha ! ! \ Mes uem we reo the com- 
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ments in additional equipment and manpower to contribute to this 
effort and actually perform under defense contracts. 

We also have redesigned our product over a year and a half ago 
to reduce the total critical materials in our civilian products. The 
great percentage of this reduction was in the metal, and the question 
today is aluminum. 

Senator THyk. May I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Given. Yes. 

Senator Torr. When vou changed your design model did that cost 
you money from a standpoint of the unit production after the change 


took place. Did that increase vour operating expense? 

Ir. Given. No. Redesign did not increase our operating ex- 
pense. However, redesign cost money in tooling and design expense 
which would not have been dor 

Senator Tuyr. When the change-over tool place, the actual cost 
per unit had not been increased nor had it been decreased? 

Mr. Given. No, it had not been increased nor decreased 

Senator ‘I And the efficieney and durability remained on the 
San Dasis? 

\1 \ vied Ot { 

Senator Turn. Thank vou 

senator SCHONPPEI Mir. Chairman, at that point Ou may cover 


. I ' 4 + - | 
this in vour statement, but 1 would like to have it clean-cu Im the 


record: What vou make, how lone you have been in business, what 


has been vour supply situation befor What our s Ippl situation 1s 
how in relation to the need for more raw alu num or whatever type 
( Te Li} vou u i would like to ha ( oO (*¢ r tho pomts 
sO W ean In th record that information to ive IS a co re- 


hensive picture ol the situation. 


‘ ! } i - ; ‘ ? 
\Ir. Given. | would be vlad to pul it just hat way 
lo repeat, We make the food waste disposer, sometimes Known 


as 
ag urba i. disposal unit, a house hold unit and a commercial unit ised 
in institutions and hospitals and so forth, both civilian and in Goy- 
ernment hospitals 

Our product is known as Waste King Pulverator 

Qur corporation was organized in Mareh 1946, a California cor- 
poration. We began production of our product in April of 1947 

Our problem with relation to the specific metal in question today, 
aluminum, is very simple and very well covered by Mar. Kemper 

to meet 


‘ 


1 ' “Y 4 } Mt ay 
Wi Have AlWwAaAVS had Fe suffi l@ht SUPPLV O the materia 
yur needs. Our die casters have never been at a loss to ft 


Irnish this 


material, and that material which Wwe purchase ourselves, we have 


never been at a loss Lo be able to purchase, providing Wwe had the 
‘ : 


' ' . 1 
allocat ons With which we could purchase the Material. 
1 ' 


iodav we are beng offered material such as we need in any quanti- 


ies in which we care to buy it for this period and for the future. 
We are u Lal le LO obtain the allocations wh ( h we need to pul ‘hase 
i | 2 is 

- tl i You rl] ha ( ) I ofl ed | iminum., 
| i GO SEC CE Lil f 

\] Cry Wi 1a ( ( ed prie, \\ Gao not use seco dary. 

1) ta our « ) 
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The CHarrMan. Have vou concluded your statement and want us 
to question you now? 

Mr. Given. I am trying to reorganize it to complete this thing, if 
I may. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Given. We wish to state that the people in NPA whom we 
have contacted for the most part have recognized our problem, and 
we believe that they have done the utmost that they could do under 
existing regulations to be of assistance to our company. However, 
the cost to a small concern such as ours of our original and repetitive 
presentation of our case to all of the various people involved at NPA 
has been extremely exorbitant and still 1 

Such efforts as these presentations take our kev personnel and take 
away from our time which should be spent in the normal pursuit of 





our DbuUsSIness 


Further, | would like to call attention to the fact that the continued 
indecision and delaved decision as to allocating material such ibs 
aluminum to eae — as ours have made our business a touch 


] 


and go operation anning is almost impossible. Obviously, this 


; . , ; 
affects our ability to make 2 ’ profit and causes a& creat deal of unrest 


ana insecu itv on our ps vroll 

Senator ScHoePPEL. | would like to ask a question there. How 
meny pe opie do \ 1 empio and vha volun oO} business do Vou do? 

Mr. Given. We hav 1 the past been a business of $6 million a 

The number of people on « payroll approximately 175 
toda Re dumina es hav d our pay roll from 
i } ] ay fift 1) . cl 

Senator SCHOEI Phan! 

Mr. Given. W too, believe and know for sure that aluminum ts 
available to us in the market, and also are arguine—if | mav restate it 
in exactly the same manner —for a reappraisal of the aluminum situ- 
ation today and for spec | care to maintain the existence of small 
manufacturers 

I wok Vou 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Thve? 

Senator oe E. | have no questions 

The ( IRMAN. Senatol Schoeppel, do you have wny more ques- 


tio} is? 

Senator SCHOEPPEL., No more questions; thank vou 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Long 

Mr. Lone. These offers of aluminum that vou are getting, Mr 
Given, are they from your regular sources of supply or other sources? 

Mr. Given. They are from our regular sources of supply and from 
new sources 

Mr. Long. That you have never done business with before? 

Mr. Given. That we have never done business with before; ves. 

Mr. Lone. Has anvone ever offered vou aluminum and in the course 
of the transaction told you that for that aluminum vou would not have 
to supply CALTP tickets? 

Mr. Given. No. 

Mr. Lon Thev have not? 

Mr. Given. No 

Mr. Lona. That is all, Mr. Chairman 
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The CHatrman. Thank vou very much, Mr. Given. We appre- 
ciate your coming and giving us this presentation. 

Mr. Given. Thank vou. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Edward J. Laperouse of the Nu-Vent Awning 
Co. Come around, Mr. Laperouse. Hold up vour right hand. 

Do you swear that the statement vou will make to this committee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help vou God? 

Mr. Largrrouse. | do. 

The CHairmMan. Do vou have a pre pared statement or do vou just 
wish to present it off-the-cuff? 

Mr. Larrrouse. | have a partly prepared statement. 

The CHarrMan. You just proceed in your own way 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. LAPEROUSE, PRESIDENT, NU-VENT 
AWNING, INC., HOUMA, LA. 


Mir. LAP ROUSE. \I\ Hame is Kadward Laperouse, from Llouma, Lua 
| am president of the Nu-Vent Awning, Ine 


l am come to read parts of this and will pcrhap have to fill in 

The CHarrRMan. | wonder if we miecht ask you how large vow 
company is and how manv employees vou have 

Mr. LAPEROUS!I | have, you might eall it an infant COMpans 
con pared to some ot the other gentlemen who have testified her 
today. My concern could be called i haby We are just in th 
process of organizing, Vou nueght say 

The CHAIRMAN You mean a brand new company, a baby bot 
age and in size? 

Mr. LAperRousk. Correct It staved as an infant beeause of the 
restrictions that were put on us 


Phe CHarrMan. Undernourished 

Mr. Laprrovusi LU ndernourished Lauehter.] That is a ood 
word jor it 

l am going to read parts oF this letter that we sent to the National 
Production Authority and sent the Senate Small Business Committee. 

Nu-Vent Awning, Ine., a Louisiana corporation, began the manu- 
facture of awnings in January 1950 The business started slowly On 
2 very small seale. The four stockholders at that time were the 
only emplovees, and for some of the first few months worked either 
without pay or for a very little, to get the business started. 

This was our starting period, and we had to get public acceptance 
of our product together with the correct methods of manufacturing 
operation before we could operate on a sound basis. This same 
period, we found later, was to be the base period used to determine 
the amount of aluminum that could be processed in future operations. 

Nu-Vent Awning, Ine., was, and still is, a single-line producing 
firm, producing a civilian-tvpe product. 

During the first nine months of our operations they were all local in 
nature. We made and installed awnings in the Houma _ vicinity. 
This method of operating we soon found that we could not do profit- 
ably because this was a production item and had to be produced in 
volume. 


96984—h2 9 
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During September of 1950 we began establishing dealerships in 
other Louisiana cities, namely, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Shreve- 
port, Lafayette, New Iberia, Bogalusa, Villa Platte, and Rayville. 

These dealers began buying from us at wholesale prices and doing 
their own retail selling and installing. This increased our use of 
aluminum. 

Our records show that since this is a production item the only profit- 
able Wavy we Co ild operate Is W ith sulhe lent volume. 

Our records further show that the only lime we were able LO show 


any substantial profit was the early months of 1951. Our prosperity 
Was Short ive l. 
Dy ring Nay L951 we were advised that NPA controlled the use of 
ninum, and since our base period, January through June 1950, 
reated a hardship on us not sullered by others in the same business, 
we applied to NPA in Washington for relief. 

Aft unining our case Mr. Manly Fleischmann granted us enough 

minum to keep our doors open at a break-even point We were 
permitted to use a that tim 3,200 pounds per month lo ay able 
to use tm 250 pOUnG per |] ionth our ase pe riod was set at 6.500 
1) ) nont} 

A ime we were permitted, of course, to process 50 percent of 
) l l i (] 

The National Production Authority, through Mr. Manly Fleisch- 
mani Was correct in assuming that we need 3,250 pounds per month 
0 OD e ona break-ev 1, point Of cours , we had to economize in 

All expenses had » be brought to a minimum 

| nLWas Walved b one of the er holders who owns the build- 
Half o r men wi hareged, keep ven key men We 

( at the time \ ther expenses, such as light, wate 

u ) re ( on lesman is cul ofl 

With ti 250 Lhd of al Inum per mo ith Nu-Vent was able 

»Opera | thir qui rot 195 it approximately the break- 

Ii ) ( COll \\ l ©e <« ti [ii It 

\\ th his sp tii al Lint we bad to put all of ow dealers on a quota 
basis. We could have used 12,000 pounds per month during that 
period Our New O leans aeai t's q lola Was so small that Wwe lost 
Lith) 

SOT lr’ ¢ hie ( ie l or most ot our o h I a al s,wen ight say 
the quotas have ween so small that they are not even fooling with it. 
I} hoe eC Walved their quota 


()) he CA\LP 4—B form for the fourth quarter operations, we asked 


for the very minimum that we could possibly get by with, which was 


~~ ] 
200) pounds ol aluminun pero onth, or 9,750 pounds per quarter. 
" ' ' .? 1 '> 4] 
ihis was th ame amount which was established by NPA as the 
minimum amount needed I Opera ms oO a Dreak-e Ve DrODPOSILLION. 
' \ - ] . 1] ood . 
il ceiving an allotment of 9..00 pounds, our allotment was 
= ) 1}. lor. 
nt of th ) pou vhen we actually need 9,700 
1X ' 
‘4 Dp auotme ) \ were 
»> have taken care of 
, 
wn . é ) hiate \V < ere ic 
) ! ‘ a Hh ti he \ \ 
7) i} t Ol )) wh is ) t aan” 
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num, which we were permitted to process in the fourth quarter of 
1951, to give us a total.of 9,190 pounds. We tried to operate with 
only 8,750 pounds of this material to see the results in the fourth 
quarter. 

Our net loss for the fourth quarter was $649.23. Even if we had 


1 3 ve ' \ = 8 9 
ised his 440-pound balance, we figured that we still would have 
} ‘ 1] 
operated ata smal l¢ SS 
tor ScuorppeL. Mr. | ‘couse. | sl dslem 4 
sehnaLol CHORPPI Vir. Laperouse, would like »> ask Vou this 
! 4 4 4 i 
lor the purpose of getting it imto the record l am sure that the 
| | + | t to 4 } { 
Peairran will see hat vour entire statemen hicorporatced, Du l 
vould tit some of ie detail 
' WY he 4) inka | 
Is vour difficulty the obtaining of certificates that will enable vou 
: ] | ad | . | , . 
to enter the marke ue additional aiuminum a the Quan Vy vou 
wsp? 
\ 
\ PERO ! s 
l \ 1 4 
“( ( SCHOO! | 1 nit is} VO Lt meet ques } \\ ne 
| } : 
i} 1ere \ ¢ r eX] Lee \ iretet ( ) aL IDply Of] Hie prime 
Lluminum or secondary aluminum, and wi 1 dO vou us nh vou 
| (4 ( dO 0 | ( OnadArV HiUMeE! | 
\ | \ ' ) , 
’ | PEROUSI | eC prime amumium 
senator SCHOEPI I And wt has be » Vou CAPE hie PIETY 
1 l j 1 
l to th pDplv tha COULG bD iurhnished = \ iit vou OuULC He 
) 
( I LO} 
. I Po | 
Ni} i ri { i i Ol: al L¢ i C Sd ] | ~ is | si 
! | | 
nl Tie ) qi3) } | aid oT SOM } } i! or] 1 ‘ ‘ it] 
Bus s Committ mad | wa to tl m fe he lat 
} | I 1 j ( 1) ( ( ( 1) 
il oe ? i 
Seni SCH phat 1 hat ( ( Ly 
| i i 1h ile 
\ i | | (100 \) | 1 } { ) \ty VWI f 
\ } ] () C1O0Gd Lhd i l ( l i Vil i} 3) 
7 ! ! 
NPA j Ht tb ( 1) ¢ ra el mel j 1) Dee Parner ( 
1 I | i 
i = 1 1a] i Ltt) Let Kid Ol if} < ’ 
j j 
i | CH MAN Phing’s are lookin ip) revo hel I Ihe 
| 
‘ ' x 
Vi | he | 1 ¢ 
\ nm oO re bia Suppilers a 1 { e 30 } States 
| j 
Lr WwW Kool ( Cn | nish me 14.000 po hi) I yn) 
' 
x or SCH ( PI ] Py l ( Ss OnadHI 
\ 
\ | ) Prin LwwnunN se Ol Prirrire i s S 
| 
4 | ‘ { | OO” 
{ Orleans Steel rod icts ( », Can ul 1 rhe > Y9O DOUnGS 
‘ } 
Vow Ul { e two regular suppilers Of a bunuin to m concern 
i 
1 
\\ ver DUY i { Pinout ( it) \ Lit i ( Lt aii 
ta < 
rom. tw oO ( ) ! i} ney adorns s1ness 
ca ( i } Dou is t | ) ) ! 
. sy ) rau 1 ¢ iOuUTLLS 
i ( i \ : ! - ( 
' 
» br 
Sol ) I 1 nave to \] ) | ( it} 
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Mr. Laperovuse. With our present plant facilities and with these 
kev men that we have now, we could use double the amount of alumi- 
num that we had first asked for and operate at a profit. We cannot 
operate with less men. This is a production item and vou have to 
have at least seven men. But we could increase our capacity, our 
production, vou might say, with the same equipment, the same men, 
if we had double this amount of aluminum per month 

Senator Tuyr. Did vou have to close down some of your machine 
operations when vou let the seven men go and reduced vour working 
staff to seven only 

Mr. Laprrousre. Yes, sir 

Senator Tyre. And those machines are standing there idle? 

Mr. LApgerousr. At times they are idle 


Senator THyr. What do vou mean by “at times”? Would vou 


”» 


run an extra shift? 

Mr LAPEROUSI No sir; no extra shifts All the machines are 
not being utilized at one time. When we had 14 men in there we 
had all of our machines, practically all of our machines rome at one 


time 


ator TH Now, one man may operate two machines? 

Ir. Laperovse. Two machines And still we do not have enough 
to keep these kev men voine Bul we have to keep them on, we just 
cannot onerate with less But we could double up our production 
with the same amount of equipment, the same amount of men 

Ss ator ‘Puyt Were vou able to put additional men on when this 
Sina Business Committee was able to secure for vou additional 
ertiln ¢ 

Nii LAJ ROUS A} Dress { we are not \\ e enn ise up this Inn- 
terial that we are givel | only 2 davs ago that that came in, inci 
dentally So prior to t] Ss W had to waive our msttrrance pe lieies, 


which we had on our truck, and our compensation and public lability. 


letter goes into some more of our hardships 
Senator Tuyr. In other words, since you received that additional 
certificate the problems have been somewhat solved, and vou are 


reading a statement that had been prepared before that last certificate 
was made known to you? 

Mr. Laprrouse. Correct And I did not have time to revise it. 

Now, the point that | would like to bring out 

Senator THyr. In other words, you are just here to thank us rather 
than to cite your problem; is that it? 

\Ir. Lapgrovuse. Not definitely. 

The CuatrmMan. I want to put up a warning against that, because 
these problems, once solved, do not remain solved. 

| am delighted that you got this, but do not think it is a permanent 
solution. It may be and may not be. 

Mr. Laprerovusse. One thing I would like to bring out—let’s com- 
pare this plant of ours to a plant that is growing. If you keep pluck- 
ing the leaves and the branches you certainly kill it. 

Now, just enough, you might say, fertilizer and water has been given 
toit to keep it at a standstill, but we need more materials to grow. 

On this product of ours we own our own vatent pending and our own 
copyright Wi hope some day to Vrow nationally : 
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Senator Tuyr. Mr. Laperouse, do you know whether the increased 
certificates are just temporary, or have you the assurance that this is 
your new base? 

Mr. Laperouse. I am not sure, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You are not certain? 

Mr. Laprrouss. No. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Laperouse, I think you have given us a very 
good storv. Let me ask you this: 

You said in the fourth quarter, I believe it was, of 195] vou lost 
six-hundred-and-some-odd dollars? 

Mr. Largerouss. Definitely. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what happened over the vear as a whole 
did you go in the red or manage to stay in the black? 

Mr. Larrrouse. Over the year as a whole—I have it here by 
quarter. 

The CHatrMan. Ido not care about the figures. But you did make 

profit over the year as a whole? In other words, yeu did manage 
at least to stay alive? 

Mr. Lapgerovuse. The first 3 months of the year we made some- 
where around $2,900. After that we did not make any more money 
only $3,900. Our Government gets back, I think, it is 28 percent on 
corporations, which is roughly eleven-hundred-and-some dollars. We 
are proud to say that we are able to pay the Government back $1,100 
on our small operations. Definitely, if we could make more money, 
I know we would be glad to pay more taxes. |Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Since March 15 is fast approaching, | think it is 
well to inject that note. 

But let me do just a little reminding now, because I think it is 
well for us to keep these things in mind. 

Just a Vvear ago, probably a few weeks earlier than this last year, 
we were holding hearings on aluminum. At that time you were 
being put out of business completely come April 1, was it not, or 
April 30? You could use up end items, | believe, until April 30. 

I remember at that time our plea was to let the small businesses at 
least keep their heads above the water, keep them at a break-even 
point where they could continue to operate. It looked pretty 
dismal then. Do you remember? 

Mr. Larerousr. I definitely do. 

The CuatrMan. So I think we all may take some pride in the fact 
that due to the efforts of all of us and due to the very fine coopera- 
tion that we received from the producers of aluminum, and from the 
Government officials who handle aluminum, whose job it was to 
allocate just as well as they could, small businesses in this country 
have been able to stay alive. 

Do you not agree with me that that within itself over the last 
year was quite an accomplishment? 

Mr. Largerousn. Definitely, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And | think vou have given us a very fine and, I 
think, very typical story of the small business situation during the 
last year and the fact that things are looking better now. 

[ believe, myself, that you will continue to get enough at least to 
break even, and, by the way, that is all you have gotten so far, is it 
not? 
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Mr. Largrovuse. Just enough to break even. We want you to 
fertilize the plant some more. [{Laughter.] 

The CuHarrman. I did want to be certain that the baby was kept 
healthy, although it might not grow as fast as you like. 

Any further —* Mr. Long? 

Mr. Lona. No, si 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Laperouse. We 
appreciate your coming and giving us that story. 

Mr. Largrouss. Thank you, too, gentlemen. 

The @CuarrMan. Mr. Jack E. Orchard, of Orchard Bros., Inc., of 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Come around, Mr. Orchard. Hold up vour right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear the statement vou make to this committee 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Orcuarp. I do, sir. 

I have a prepared statement here which I do not choose to read, but 
I also have some supplemental oral comments that 1 would like to 
make, if 1 may. 

The CHAIRMAN. You proceed in your own way. If you care to do 
so, we will print vour statement as a whole in the record, and you can 
just take off and start off with your oral comments, just as vou wish. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN E. ORCHARD, PRESIDENT, ORCHARD BROS., 
INC., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Mir. Orncuarp. My name, as vou said, is John EF. Orchard. Tam 
president of Orchard Bros., Inc., in Rutherford, N. J. We are 
aluminum fabricators, manufacturing various aluminum products. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you also president of your trade association? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes, sir; 1 am. 

The CHarrMan. What is the name of that? 

fr. Orcuarp. The trade association is the National Metal Awning 
Association, That is an association which represents 106 metal 
awning manufacturers. 

In addition to that, IT am vice chairman of the New York Region 
Small Defense Plants Administration Advisory Committee. | am 
also a director of a newly formed organization, the National Small 

susiness Institute, which has been formed to unite action on behalf 
of small business during this current emergency in an effort to be of 
supplemental help to this committee and to the SDPA 

I cite that not to prove to you that I am a joiner, but primarily to 
qualify myself as having had a fair amount of experience in connection 
with small business. 

1am impressed with this supplemental allotment that Mr. Laperouse 
was talking about, but it reminds me somewhat of a man who is in 
the middle of a hundred-foot river, and he is drowning, and his 
rescuer—let’s label him DPA—comes up on shore and throws him 
out a rope that is 20 feet long, which has got a life preserver tied on 
to it. Well, the guy still is drowning, so the DPA pulls the rope back 
in and adds 5 feet on to it and throws it out, and the man is still going 
to drown in the middle of the river 50 feet from the shore 
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I have here many telegrams which would indicate an oversupply of 
aluminum. They are in my testimony. They will be put in the 
record, 

Mr. Orcuarp. As a matter of fact, just this morning we received 
this many [indicating] more at the hotel. They mention specific 
names, specific names of the primary companies, their representatives, 
specific names of the so-called secondary companies. I do not think 
it is necessary to read them all, but possibly one or two might be of 
interest 

This is from St. Louis. Incidentally, these telegrams are from all 
over the country, including the west coast. 

This is from St. Louis: 

t 
Metals Co., have for us 60,000 pounds of aluminum for the second quarter await- 
ing CMP allocation, if additional CMP tickets can be had if requested. 


Mr. L. Kukmuench and Mr. H. R. Simpson, representatives of Reyn 
T 





} 


Here is one from Mr. M. I. Lamont, branch representative of the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales Co. in Indianapolis: 

Koolvent of Indiana have asked we advise vou we have offered them additional 
aluminum for delivery May and June provided they have allotments to cover 
Above for vour general information 

Here is one from Detroit, Mich. It says: 

We have been contacted monthly by Mr. Mann of Reynolds Aluminum Co. 
and Mr. Holmes of Kaiser Aluminum Co. 
giving the addresses of the offices, incidentally 
and were contacted by them as recently as last week, both stating they had 
aluminum available in any quantity we desired provided we had CMP allotments. 

(For other telegrams see appendix IT, p. 92 

Mr. OrncHARD " think it is not ren necessary to belabor the 
availabilitv of aluminum. There is not any question but that these 
telegrams and the te stimony of the pre vious witnesses would indicate 
that there is, perhaps not a surplus of aluminum, but for some reason 
or other the amount of aluminum that the mills can ship is not bemng 
usedl up 

| have in my statement possibilities as to why that is, and with 
your permission | would like to explore it just a Jittle bit But it 
seems to me just proving aluminum is available does not help us 
unless a recommendation as to the procedure that can be followed 
to oe. that to companies is had. 

The Cuarrman. We would be very glad to have your suggestions 
You know, I presume, that we do plan to have during the day repre- 
ice acd of these producing companies hefore Us, an | also to have 
the Government officials who have the responsibility of making the 
allotments. It will be well, though, for us to receive some of your 
sugvestions. 

Senator ScHoerpeL. May I ask a question at that point? 

The Cuarrman. Go right ahead. 

Senator ScHorrpet. The members of this trade association you 
represent, What tvpe of aluminum do they use? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Well, sir, they can use any type of aluminum, either 
primary or secondary. 

Senator Scnorppen. It makes no difference to them? 

Mr. Orc tarp. It makes no difference at all 
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Senator ScHoepreL. Which would you find in greater supply if you 
had the tickets available—primary or secondary? 

Mr. Orcuarp. I would say it is about even. The secondary sources 
are offering just as much aluminum as the primary sources are offering. 
In addition, you already have had some secondary source offers given 
by the first witnesses here. Here are some more. These are all 
secondary source aluminum supplies. 

Senator ScHoOEPPEL. In rather substantial amounts? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes, sir. 

May I observe, Senator, that an appreciation of the distinction 
between primary aluminum and secondary aluminum in so far as it 
affects the over-all availability, total availability, might be in order. 
[ do not think it has any effect on total availability. It is considered 
in the distribution of CMP tickets. As to whether the source is pot- 
line production or secondary remounts—it doesn’t make any difference. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. | am not expert on this. I naturally assume 
that the first-grade product is more refined and is better than a sec- 
ondary product, and I naturally figure you might be able to get more 
of the secondary because this particular situation is developing the 
way it is. 

lam glad to have something along that line in the record. If there 
is a greater availability of supply, then we ought to know about it, 
as we may want to discuss these matters with those governmental 
agencies which have the allocation of this material at their disposal. 

Mr. Orncuarp. There is a greater degree of flexibility in compound- 
ing alloys when you start with the primary potline aluminum, and it 
is true that the primary aluminum is probably more required by the 
military than not, but it is also true that secondary aluminum, which 
comes from the remounts, can be made into quite a number of accep- 
table civilian alloys and also military alloys. 

Senator Scuorpre.. Of course, the main thing is, the difficulty is 
the requirements of the military. That is the thing we have to watch 
out for. 

Mir. Orncuarp. That is what I was going to trv to e xplore and give 
you a specific example as to where I think there hasn’t been an ade- 
quate screening of military requirements. 

Senator Scuoerren. | am inclined—after reading Kiplinger—to 
agree with you. 

Mr. Orcuarp. I didn’t get my information from Kiplinger. I got 
it from DPA and NPA officials and in checking the budget and reading 
other statistical information that has been presented. 

For example, do you know they have allotted for aircraft production 
aluminum which would mean that for each airplane that is being pro- 
duced 10 times as much aluminum would go into that plane as went 
into a plane in World War II, vet we know that the heavy bomber, 
with all new components, weighs less than three times the heav y 
bomber of World War II, and the jet plane only weighs about 4, 000 
pounds more than the fighter plane did in World War II. 

Right there, it strikes me there is a big chunk of aluminum that is 
either in inventory or for which there are tickets which have not been 
cashed. I think the problem here is that the NPA and DPA have 
allotted tickets, but that those tickets have not been turned in. They 
have not been turned in by the military and they have not been turned 
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in by certain civilian claimant agencies, and they have not been turned 
in by certain so-called defense supporting need manufacturers. 

Senator Tuye. In order to point that up, in other words, they are 
out on paper and the aluminum is held by the mere paper transaction. 
You believe that if there were reexamination of the entire question 
and a complete and thorough check-up, there would be some aluminum 
that could be allocated to the fabricator of civilian goods? 

Mr. Orcnarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scuorpre.. Have you discussed this with Mr. Fleischmann 
and have you gotten any assurance? 

Mr. Orcuarp. No, sir. J have not. I have discussed this situa- 
tion with Mr. Fleischmann on only one occasion. That was about 
9 or 10 months ago. That was the only time I met him. However, 
3 weeks ago we presented this approach that | am now presenting to 
you, very thoroughly, through all of the so-called NPA and DPA 
channels. We went, first, to Mr. Haynes, who is the chief of the 
Building Materials Division, which is our claimant agency, and we 
went from Mr. Haynes to Mr. Lynch, who is the chief of the Aluminum 
and Magnesium Division. We went from Mr. Lynch to Mr. Ander- 
son, who, I believe is Mr. Trigg’s assistant. Mr. Trigg is Mr. Fleisch- 
mann’s deputy in charge of program requirements. 

We tried to present this factual evidence to them to put it before 
them, that there was something wrong somewhere. We weren't the 
experts that could tell what it was, but all the signs pointed to the fact 
that something was wrong, that the civilian economy was being short- 
changed at the expense of some incorrect administrative procedures. 

Senator Tuyr. We will try to help you by getting the proper officials 
up here to answer some of the questions that you and your associates 
have raised this morning. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Orcuarp. I know that you will help, because I had the 
pleasure of being here in connection with the hearing 14 months ago 
which Senator Sparkman mentioned,sand I know very well, if it had 
not been for that hearing, in all probability that death sentence would 
have gone into effect. 

Senator, however, we now have a death sentence where, instead of 
shooting us, they are stabbing us to death. 

[ think you are going to find out that there is additional aluminum 
available. 

One further point, if | may make it, is how to distribute that 
additional aluminum. I think the question of industry survival 
should be taken into consideration in determining the amount of 
aluminum which the company receives. At the present time they 
do not do that. The NPA and DPA have factors which take into 
consideration three elements. Is the product deferrable by the con- 
sumer? Can the consumer or the manufacturer substitute for the 
product? The third is a nebulous type of thing: Is the product 
essential? 

Why isn’t the factor of industry survival an extremely important 
one? Why shouldn’t it be included somewhere, somehow, in a for- 
mula,so that the NPA or the DPA could have enough authority to make 
aluminum available so that. a company can survive, because surely 
you will develop later today that there is going to be a lot of increased 
production of aluminum coming in shortly, in 3 or 4 months. In 
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addition to the available aluminum right now, we will have that 
increase. If these companies do not survive for that 3 or 4 months’ 
period, they won’t be around to absorb that increase in aluminum. 

The action that Mr. Laperouse talked about in this extra bonus 
that just took place was an across the board action. Everybody got 
5 percent more aluminum in the first quarter if they had only received 
20 percent of their base period originally. Of course, that was 
across the board. For a lot of companies that 5 percent doesn't 
mean a darn thing. We don’t need it. I will give it back if I could 
think that it could go to somebody who could survive with it. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Orchard, vou sav that 5 percent was given to 
any company that received only 20 percent of its base period in its 
original allotment; is that right? 

Mr. ORCHARD. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. What does that bring them up to? How much 
would the \ be vetting now of theu base period? 

Mr. Orncuarp. Twenty-five percent of their base period, sir, for 
the first quarter. That was the first quarter redistribution. We 
are almost at the end of the first quarter, but the military turned back 
30 million pounds for the first quarter. As for the second quarter, 
| don’t know, the latest scuttle butt, however, is that there will be 
at least 30 million pounds turned back. My prepared statement 
here, which you have, would indicate that it should be 82 million 
pounds. 

The CuarrmMan. We will ask the NPA to comment on that when they 
come before us later. 

\ir. Orcuarp. Yes, please do. Of this 30 million pounds, as [ 
understand it, those civilian companies that had only received 20 per- 
cent of their base period received an across-the-board bonus of 
percent. 

The CHarrmMan. You recognize the fact, of course, that it has been 
quite a struggle—it was during the last vear, all through the vear and 
at first looked as if we were going to have that struggle this vear— 
simply to get enough aluminum to keep small business at the mainte- 

ance level. However, it is vour contention that there are supplies 
sail ible that would make it possible to give them a better break than 
they are now getting; is that right? 

Mir. Orcnarp. Yes, sir, 

One further step, if | may: It is also my contention that, instead 
of benefiting all aluminum manufacturers, which vou did 14 months 
ago in restraining the death sentence, you consider the possibility in 
your recommendations as a result of this hearing to benefit specifically 
small businesses on a survival basis in the distribution of the excess 
aluminum you are going to find. 

The CaarrmMan. While it is true that our hearings a vear ago had a 
helpful effect for all aluminum fabricators, vet I have felt very strongly 
that the primary beneficiary was the small manufacturer, the small 
business, who was manufacturing products which might have been 
described as nonessential during a mobilization period, as they de- 
scribed it, less essential. 

Isn't it true that those manufacturers were the primary beneficiaries 

Mr. OncHARD. Absolutely, sir. Yes, si 

The Cuarrman. I wanted to be lake that we didn’t lose sight of 
that. While all aluminum fabricators benefited, vet I feel that bv 
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the action taken at the time, perhaps several thousand companies 
were kept alive. 

Mr. Orxcuarp. There is no question about that, sir. That was neec- 
essary to keep them alive. It was necessary to benefit all in order to 
benefit the small companies. 

The CHairrmMan. Yes. 

Now, I understand your contention is that something ought to be 
done for the special benefit of these small producers who naturally have 
been hit the hardest 

Vir. Orncuarp. Yes, sir; from a survival standpoint. 

The CHarrmMan. You sav NPA or DPA recognizes no difference as 
between bie business and small business and that now thev ought te 
recognize a difference? 

Mr. Orcuarp. This is right, sir. To the contrary, I think if vou 


eould n ake i tab tation Hs to the amount of alum num at trib ited nl 


the 35-percent level to the amount of aluminum distributed at the 


25-percent level, vou would find that the 25-percent level is pre- 
dominantly small business and the so-percent level ts predominantly 
large business 

Senatol Thy! Do any of your associates vet any si 
military contracts? 


wontracts or 


Mr. Orenarp. There are four of us who have war work; ves 
senator Thye. 

Senator THyt As soon as Vou qualify for defense work, vou are 
viven certificates in accordance with what you could turn out? 

Mir. Orcuarp. That is right. Those who have received military 
orders and that is 4 out of 106. 

Senator THyr. How many? 

Mr. Orcnarp. That is less than 4 percent. Thev have been able 
to receive the hecessary controlled materials which were to fill those 


orders 


’ 


Senator Tuy. And did you have to retool to qualify for defense 
contracts, military orders? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Almost 100 percent conversion by each of these 
four compantes— ves, sir, 

senator THy K. Did any of your tools vO tO othe fabricators In} the 
field that vou were then engaged in? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have kept them, sir 

Senator Thyr. You have kept your tools? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator THyr. You expect to go back into what you had previously 
been manufacturing as soon as defense contracts come to an end? 

Mr. Oncuarp. We still can manufacture an insignificant amount of 
it now. I think it is the first Monday and Tuesday of each month 
that we run our machines that produce the civilian products. 

Mr. Lona. Mr. Orchard, this concept of survival, of which you 
speak, hasn’t that been taken into consideration in the joint SDPA- 
NPA hardship pool? 

Mr. Orcnarp. Yes. It is a concept of survival which is one of the 
factors in this hardship pool. I can not find out the exact amount of 
aluminum that is in this pool. From the indications, there isn’t 
enough aluminum in it to take care of small business. 

Mr. Lona. The stringent conditions imposed to get help under the 
hardship pool would practically prohibit its usage, as you see it? 
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Mr. Orcnarp. Yes, particularly the requirements of prolonged 
shutdown or bankruptcy—lI don’t know what a prolonged shutdown is. 
I would prefer to say, if a company has to eat into its capital for a 
certain number of days, it is then in danger of nonsurvival. 

Mr. Lone. Your suggestion, then, would be that the additional 
aluminum that is made available be put into the hardship pool and at 
the same time loosen the restrictive conditions now imposed? 

Mr. Orcuarp. | think that would be wonderful to do it that way, 
to have enough aluminum go into that hardship pool to benefit the 
indie rated number of companies that are going to apply for it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Orchard. We appre- 
clate your appearing. Your entire statement will appear in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Orehard reads in full as 
follows:) 


A PRESENTATION FOR THE SENATE SMALL BuSsINESS COMMITTRE By J. E, ORCHARD, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL MrtTAL AWNING ASSOCIATION, Marcu 7, 1952, En- 
rITLED “Since THERE’s More ALuminuM To ALLot, Let’s GIveE 1T TO SMALI 
BUSINESSES” 

QUICK SUMMARY 


The attached detailed presentation is offered to prove to you: 

a) That all the evidence shows that somewhere, somehow, the NPA and/or 
the DPA have ‘‘missed the boat’’ and have failed to give out enough CMP tickets 
to absorb the entire aluminum production. See section II attached and labeled 
““‘Where there’s smoke, there’s fire.’’ 

(b) That the actions of NPA and/or DPA have blissfully ignored the problems 
of small business * * * come, as a matter of fact, as close to discriminating 
against small business as any executive agency could discriminate against small 
business. 

(c) That a determined effort on the part of NPA and/or DPA could save a 
lot of post-World War II aluminum manufacturers from second quarter disas- 
ter * * * and that such action on the part of NPA and/or DPA would 
receive good public acceptance. Reason: If we still have or if we want to keep 
and maintain an American system of free enterprise, it is obvious that the founda- 
tion thereof is tiny business which can grow into small business which can grow 
into big business. 

(7) That, selfishly, the aluminum requirements of the aluminum-awning 
industry, which I represent, are so insignificant as to make it a ridiculous shame 
for the NPA and/or the DPA to force this true manifestation of American pioneer- 
ing to cash in its chips and call the sheriff to put a lock on the door. 


SECTION I. INTRODUCTION 


During the past 6 to 7 weeks there have been increasing indications that the 
mills had more aluminum to sell than there were CMP tickets with which to 
procure. For all intents and purposes this was climaxed by NPA press release 
1901 which stated that the prime-aluminum-products industry advisory committee 
reported that ‘‘according to a recent survey, authorized aluminum allotments 
exceed the quantity of orders placed with mills.”” Of course, this is nothing no 
more nor less than a cautious way of saying that not enough CMP tickets for 
aluminum have found their way down from DPA through the claimant agencies 
and through NPA to the actual user or manufacturer of aluminum. 

And all of this has been happening during a period when the so-called civilian 
manufacturers of aluminum products have been on a starvation diet which more 
nearly approximates totalitarian torture treatment that it does democratic 
freedom of action. This is equivalent to introducing the death sentence by the 
back door 

We were told 7 months ago to ‘“‘hang on’’: we were told that the aluminum 
picture would be better in the spring of 1952 and that then we'd be taken off this 
starvation diet. 

Well, the aluminum picture is better but we're still on a starvation diet. 

And the ones who are most severely hurt, of course, are the small businesses. 

For some reason or other there seems to be a reluctance on the part of bureau- 
crats to face up to the facts of the current aluminum picture. 
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It’s reminiscent of the situation in January 1951 when the bureaucrats proposed 
an untimely death sentence for certain civilian aluminum produets. The members 
and the staff of this same Small Business Committee were instrumental in pre- 
venting this error in administrative judgment. 

Once again a crisis with these very same administrative agencies has arisen, and 
once again this committee has shouldered the burden of trying to get the true 
facts and of recommending sensible proceedures 

It’s a pleasure once again to be able to make a small contribution to this cause. 

It should be emphasized that whereas the action of this committee 14 months 
ago benefited all aluminum manufacturers, this time specifie recommendations 
for the smaller business are required. 


SECTION II ‘WHERE THERE'S SMOKE THERE'S FIRI 


i. ‘| ne DPA made the proper forecast last Sept mber and October but now 


for some reason or other they refuse to do anything about it. As a matter of 
fact, they claim that there is no over-supply of aluminum, vet all of the facts 
indicate to the contrary \ll of these facts add up to “‘smoke’”’ and here specifically 
are some of them: 

1) Representatives of aluminum primary producers and warehouses are 


actively out trving to sell aluminum 


a) Exhibit I attached hereto contains 19 telegrams, all of which give detailed 


information as to the availability of aluminum See p. 92, appendix II 

i) Notice particularly the telegram from the Aluminum Awning Co. of Tulsa, 
Okla here is a concern whose allotment was only 25,000 pounds for the second 
quarter yet they report that if they had the tickets they could purchase 210,000 
pounds, That muen has been offered to them 


ii) Notice the telegram from Atlanta which would indicate that in the south- 
east the Reynolds Metals Co. has 174 percent of its April sheet allotments vet 
unsold; and that it has available May capacity at the present time of 56 percent 
of the total amount allotted to them. 

iii) Then there is the warehouse in Detroit that wires: ‘‘We have plentiful 
supply of aluminum required by KoolVent of Michigan (an aluminum-awning 
company) but they do not have CMP tickets.”’ 

iv) During the first quarter Reynolds received a 600,000 pound cancellation 
from Fairchild Aircraft Co. and they had ‘‘no one to absorb the slack.”’ 


bh) The mills, unable to get tickets to absorb their production, have resorted 
to other devices, chief among which is the over-run. hn one instance a company 
Ln New Ji rsey placed its ord r for 17.000 pounds of coiled strip sto *k on a primary 
producer for delivery in February and it actually received 27,000 pounds. The 


mill in its letter announcing this overrun stated that if the producer had made a 


determined effort to divert the overage to existing production orders and having 
found no such diversion available, there was an automatic approval under CMP 
for the manufacturer to accept the excess material \n unserupulous manu- 
facturer might interpret this as meaning that he might use this material in addition 
to his regular allotment. Actually, CMP regulations prevent this. 

2) Newspaper reports have indicated the extent of the cut-backs arising because 
of the stretch-out The New York Times of Tuesday, February 26, gives certain 
specific information as prepared by the Wall Street Journal for its Friday, Febru- 
ary 29 issue 

a) If we examine the New York Times article we will find that there has been 
a scheduled reduction of 25 percent in the rate of build-up on the aircraft pro- 
gram and that this has resulted in a reduction of approximately 35 percent of 
aluminum required by the primary aircraft companies and up to 60 percent of 
the production required of the secondary automobile industry participation. 

b) How much aluminum does the aircraft use? This is, of course, a difficult 


figure to determine. During the height of World War II the total figure used 
by the military and defense-supporting activities was 564,000,000 pounds and 
of this the aircraft program col sumed 117,000,000 pounds or 74 pe reent The 


amount allotted to militarv and defense-supporting activities (not counting the 
atomic-energy program) for the second quarter of 1952 was 278,000,000 pounds. 
If the proportions remain the same and the aircraft receives 74 percent, this 
would mean an allotment of 216,000,000 pounds 

c) But the facets show that the aircraft program has been stretched-out 


necessitating a reduction of around 40 percent in material requirements Forty 


percent of 216.000.0000 pounds is S2 000.06 0 pounds 
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d) This could mean that the military should turn back 82,000,000 pounds 
for the second quarter. 

e) Of course the true figures as to just what the aircraft is using aluminum-wise 
are not available to us, but the formula given in the above two paragraphs can 
be used by this committee after they find out how much aluminum went to 
the aircraft. 

f) There’s a lot of smoke here. 

3) A series of newspaper clippings comprising mostly releases from NPA and 
DPA officials definitely indicate that something's wrong somewhere and that there 
must be excess aluminum available. As one article puts it: ‘‘The mystery of the 
missing aluminum demand has the Government production planners completely 
baffled.”’ 

a) By way of interjection it should be stated that small-business men are 
baffled too, 

bh) An earnest effort should be made by this committee to find out whv the 





DPA made such a large percentage error in establishing requirements. A release 
dated February 7, 1952, reports that 15,000,000 pounds of aluminum has been 
turned back by the Defense Department and that “further turn-backs will be 
made soon.’ \ more recent release puts the figure at 30,000,000 pounds. Soor 


it is to be hoped that the figure will arrive at the 82,000,000 pound excess indicated 


in paragraph 2 c) above 


1) The secondary producers (i. e. the rerollers and the independent extruder 
have reported to the Aluminum and Magnesium Division that they have con 
siderable excess entories and that their standard nonmilitarvy customers do not 





ventories 


have enough CMP 
! : } 


“it 
tickets to absorb thei 





As a matter of fact, they now have more aluminum ingot or billets in their 

ware he e than thev have ever had befor 
b) Her i riking indication of imbalance Most of these independent 
treating equipment to manufacture the 
iry alloys. Consequently they are de 
ling their products to civilian customers. Thes 
d in their allotment that thev cannot 


1 hi I extrude rs 
Division of NPA readily acknowledg>*s 
liestott deponder 
the second quarter.’ Presumably i 
iminum these companies can receis 
will put the independent extruders below 
hat the primary producers will have that 
ll to people who do not have tickets 


yvinee the DPA NPA combo to do some- 


he mysterious press release just 3 days ago 


indicated that a special joint parley on 





cret report containing what some officials 
1ation What does this mean? 
1 } 


or Goes 


said is startling information on the ah 





Does this mean that our primary pot-line 


] 


snot adequate enoug 
it mean that it is more than adequate? Why were not the primary producers 





invited endthis meeting? What is the basis for the inconsisteneyv manifested 
by this compared with the above facts as to aluminum availability? 

a ‘lease also said that ‘‘top DPA officials said that several major 
aluminum fabrieators report they recently have turned down prospective buvers 


because their mill schedules for the second quarter were fully booked.”” How can 


this be when all of the telegrams received indicate to the contrarv? Incidentally, 


these telegrams are all dated within 3 davs of this hearing 


bh) Something’s wrong, somewhere. 


SECTION Il rHE SPECIFIC POSITION AS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


A. Introduction: There has been manifested action on the part of NPA-DPA 
officials which seemingly has no regard for the problems of the small business in 
making adjustments to the guns and butter program. Particularly is this true 
insofar as it concerns post-World War II industry, most of which have been 
started by veterans, most of which are exceedingly small, and most of which lack 
the capital necessary to convert to military production 


As a general rule it could be stated that small businesses do not have the 


; 


the necessary transitional period between civilian 
production and military production. This point is made quite apart from the 


resilienev with which to combat 
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standpoint of whether or not there is enough military production in which these 
small businesses may participate. Recent figures would indicate that the military 
has increasingly reduced the amount of participation by small businesses in the 
over-all defense program. 

Consequently unless special recognition is made by the DPA-NPA combo for 
and on behalf of small businesses during this emergency or during this conversion 
pe riod, they, not being posse ssed of the necessary resiliency, will have to go to the 
wall. Noone inthe NPA and/or the DPA has recognized this fact. 

No distinction actually } 


USINesSses: No 


has been made between small and large | . 
distinction, as a matter of fact, has been made by the NPA and/or the DPA basec 


on industry or business as such. The distinetion which has been made, has been 
on a basis of product. This is a distinction which shows that the NPA and the 


DPA now consider electric toasters to be more essential than roofing 

How shallow this position 

Which is more important to a continuation of our American way of life’ 
we Shave more electric toasters or shall we force small businesses to “give up the 
ghost’’? 

The DPA-NPA combo has made its decisio1 They have decided that regard- 


less of the industry involved, the question as to the size of the allotment is deter 


a 
snail 


mined by an arbitrary three-point criteria 1) Is the product deferrable by the 
consumer; (2) Is the product essential; (3) Can the consumer readily substitu 
omething ¢ for the prod l¢ 
Not Chis deeision has beer 1e 1 pite of a pr release tl 
listi | vhat’s { for oO} fat, : 


ic 


other Having promised this } IDPA—NPA eombo did not follow throug! 


Whv shouldn’t the question of industry survival be a factor in determining 
distinction between various allotments? 

After all, the whole historv of this country 1 it Vil wha we ¢ 
American system of free enterprise Is stnall business the very foundation of 
that svstem? Isn’t it important that bureaucra ot a trov thi LOUNACAT ILE F 
If s hye Val i ! ( qu Cl ( Her ( i Ca 
crat po M1 

| | fi ( i ~ i Lis { DPA NPA 
eom!l 








stat ( Vic Indicate that 15,100 s i 1) nesses have rec aa ca ) 
ke tha x) percent of tl t of aluminum that ‘ 1 befe horea 
other word mall | ess CCCIN he short end ¢ ch 

NPA officials have actually state no distinetio s ade j ir a i 
business is concerned, Wrong: ‘They distinguish against small businegs. They have 
no formulas and prineipals which would benefit small busines to the eontra 
they establish rules and regulations which diseriminate against them. 

B. O r circumstance | e that s ull bu ( ( 

| | the issue of the Le \ircraft News February 22 this big business 
reassured its emplovees that there would be o reduc ! thew ber ol! 
emplovees because of the stretch-out aircraft program since they were recalling 
a considerable amount of the work now being done by subcontractor It does not 
stretel eC Lnaginatio On ir to realize hat most ol ( subcontractors a 
small busines 

( The fallaev of the new small-bu iardship pool 

1) Now, it could be argued that the small-business hardship pool which was 


t up jointly by Mr. Henry H. Fowler of the NPA and Mr. Telford Taylor of 
the SDPA would be able to solve the problem of small-business survival. It won’t. 
' } 


a) There’s not enough aluminum in this pool at the present time to accomplish 


all small businesses who have not received enough aluminum with 


which to survive It is conservatively estimated that potential small-business 
users with a total base period consumption well in excess of 100,000,000 pounds 
may be eligible to apply for relief against this poo! This would indicate a pote 
tial average increase of applicants in distress of less than 4 percent of base period 
ce mptio Chis figure falls far short of meeting any break-even point required 
by mi ft these 15,100 small firms who ar ing to ¢ ess than a third of 
t! LTDA yf abut hev 1 ved before Korea 

! I riy ( ! ue ma ) Vhic ere i hed r quaiifica 
ul ( 1 sini ird » pool dor t answer the que on for sma 
b ( \ ) ive 1 weed Vit ( i pr ed l | \ or bat 
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ruptey. Who is to determine what is a prolonged shutdown; who is to determine 
how long it is healthy for a concern to live on its capital; wouldn’t it be better 
for one of the qualifying participations in this small business pool to be, ‘‘any small 
business which has to dip into its capital reserves for a period greater than 45 days.” 

(i) In passing, it should be noted that a great many small manufacturers of 
aluminum products are simply unable themselves, and do not have the financial 
resources to engage professional help, to prepare documented applications for 
relief under this pool. It just does not seem to make good administrative sense to 
require small businesses to seek relief on an individual firm basis, particularly 
when the picture for all small businesses as a whole would appear to be as clear 
as has been demonstrated above. 


St TION IV WHAT COULD THE DPA-NPA COMBO DO ABOUT IT? 


A. They have somewhere between 30,000,000 pounds and 82,000,000 pounds 
to redistribute for the second quarter. ® 

B. Most of the small businesses which have been given the starvation diet are 
either in the Consumer Durable Goods Division or the Building Materials Division. 

C. These two divisions received approximately 95,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
for the second quarter 1952. 

1) Note, however, that the manufacturers who receive their allotment through 
these two divisions consumed approximately 275,000,000 pounds during the 
pre-Korea base period or 70 percent of all aluminum consumed for civilian pur- 
pose> by fore lLorea 

(2) Yet these divisions received only 37 p ent of the aluminum distributed 
for civillan purposes fi r the second quarter of 1952. 

D. Thus, these two divisions are clearly entitled to an increased share. Reason: 
Most other divisions and/or claimant agencies must be getting at least the same 
amount (if not more) for civilian products than they received before Korea. 

1) Proof: The two hardest hit divisions have ‘“‘surrendered’’ 180,000,000 
pounds of their pre-Korea base usage and all other pre-Korean civilian usages in 
the base period aecounted for only 125,000,000 pounds additional, vet according 


to t press releases the total amount of aluminum allotted for civilian purposes 
in the second quarter was 338,000,000 pound Since the two suffering divisions 
received 95,000,000 po inds evervbody else received 143,000,000 pounds or 14% 


‘nt more than they used before Korea 
Kk. It’s obvious, then, that the Building Materials Division and the Consumer 
Durable Goods Division are entitled to all the redistributable aluminum, 

F. But if we are going to correct inequalities between divisions we should 
correct inequalities within the divisions. There should be no distinetion between 
products or industries as far as civilian consumption of aluminum is concerned. 

1) But of the 95,000,000 pounds distributed by these two divisions approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 was received by small businesses who got only 25 percent of their 
base and the balance (60,000,000 pounds) averaged out to 35 percent of the base 
period. 

2) If we use (and we should) this minimum of 30,000,000 pounds to equalize 
all these companies (big, medium, and small) the picture is as follows: 

(a) 125,000,000 pounds to distribute against a base of 275,000,000 pounds, 
meaning that every manufacturer should receive at least 45 percent of his base 
perl rd. 

(3) But there could be as much as 82,000,000 pounds available for redistribu- 
tion. Even assuming that the statisties of section I, paragraph 2 (c) above are as 
much as 50 percent in error this still leaves 41,000,000 pounds to which the Build- 
ing Materials Division and the Consumer Durable Goods Division are entitled 

(a) This would mean that there would be a total of 136,000,000 pounds to dis- 
tribute to these divisions or, on an equitable basis, a share for every civilian manu- 
facturer of 49'5 percent of his base period. 

Better than 85 percent of the beneficiaries of this type of relief would be 
small business. It can be done. What a feather in the cap of the DPA-NPA- 
combination, what a feather in the cap of this Senate Small Business Committee 
it would be if the steps as outlined here we.e taken to protect and preserve the very 
foundation of our American system of free enterprise. 


pre re< 


SECTION \V 


} 
n 


as been general, has been, in fact, a genuine, 
enable this committee to benefit all small 
manufacturers of aluminum products If o facts are correct, and if this com- 


So far, this entire presentation 


e effort to present facts that would 
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mittee can ‘‘sell’’ them to the bureaucrats of DPA-NPA then perhaps no more 
presentations are necessary. Nonetheless, this testimony has been presented as a 
labor of love on behalf of the Aluminum Awning Industry. And since we need 
such an insignificant amount of additional aluminum in order to survive, there is 
included the following letter which outlines our specific position, our specifie re- 
quirements, and our specific recommendations as to how these requirements can 
be met. 
FEBRUARY 29, 1952. 
Mr. Joun L. Haynes, 
Building Materials Division, National Production Authority, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear JoHN: This is an old story to vou. But it’s new to me and I just cannot 
become insensitive to the telephone calls and letters which, of late, have been 
pouring into me: “Jack, can’t you do something for us. We're being forced to 
the wall.”’ (As a matter of fact, 23 of our manufacturers, for want of a nail have 
suffered a kingdom loss of over a half a million dollars and have already tossed in 
the sponge 

You see, I can’t tell the starving remainders that there just isn’t any aluminum 
available, because all of them have been recently approached by legitimate mill 
salesmen, eager and willing to accept orders for early delivery. Nor can I tell 
them to “hang on’ for another 4 months in view of the fact that the aluminum 
supply picture will get better; we've all (DPA, NPA, and JEB) used that wolf ery 
until no one believes it any more. 

Something must be done for the second quarter. 

You are the one who holds the basic key which can help these people. It’s a 
rough burden, I'll agree, but with a view to making it easier, we have compiled 
some figures, which we urge you, as an industry champion, to use to procure sur- 
vival aluminum for us. 

Regardless, John, of whether or not you like or dislike aluminum awnings, their 
manufacturers are entitled to enlist the same support from you as you give any 
other manufacturer, be they manufacturers of prefabricated buildings, fences, or 
stokers. 

Perhaps these figures will aid you not only in giving us added support but in 
being able to champion the cause of the whole Building Materials Division for 
more aluminum, 


A. THE GENERAL PICTURE 


1) In the 6 months before Korea, the total amount of aluminum consumed 
was 954,000,000 pounds, or 477,000,000 pounds per quarter. Of this latter figure 
an estimated 77,000,000 pounds was for military, atomic energy, and so-called 
defense supporting activities. This means a nonmilitary usage of 400,000,000 
pounds per quarter. 

(2) You told us that the residual of your division was 36 percent. In the second 
quarter you received (in round figures) 47,500,000. That means the base period 
usage of the manufacturers in your division was 132,000,000 pounds (i. e. 47,500,- 
000 divided by 36 percent.) 

3) Your Division, in other words, accounted for 33 percent of all the civilian 
alu:ninum used before Korea (132,000,000 pounds divided by 400,000,000 pounds 

1) A January DPA press release stated that the NPA had received 338,000,000 
pounds for distribution under CMP in the second quartet The best reliable 
estimate we have obtained is that 20 percent (68,000,000 pounds) of this figure 
is for defense supporting and military “B’’ product consumption. 

(a) This is real conservative. The military (not counting the atomic energy 
program) received an allotment of 278,000,000 pounds and if we add 68,000,000 
pounds to that we have a total of 346,000,000 pounds At the height of World 
War II the equivalent use figure was 564,000,000 pounds. On a budget equal 
in comparable dollars) to 42 percent of first quarter, 1944, the ‘“‘planners’’ claim 
to require 62 percent, of the aluminum. In other words, we are using half again 
as much aluminum on a small scale as we did on a large scale. Certainly, the 
use of aluminum in military products has increased, but it’s inconceivable that it 
would increase so ridiculously disproportionate—particularly in view of the 
decreased aircraft program. 

(b) Within the framework of the above paragraph lies probably the explanation 


of why the mills have aluminum to sell but no one with CMP tickets to buy it. 
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(5) But even using all these conservative figures we can subtract and get 
270,000,000 pounds of aluminum available for so-called civilian consumption. 

(6) The Building Materials Division got 47,500,000 pounds or only 17 percent 
of this. 

(7) Yet this same Division accounted for 33 percent of the base period usage. 
Why shouldn’t your Division then be entitled to 33 percent of the current amount 
of aluminum left over for civilian consumption? 

(a) Presumptuously, please don’t be misled by ‘‘base period adjustments”’ as 
an explanation for this discrepancy. We’re talking now about figures on civilian 
production. Agreed that we must give new or expanded businesses a chance to 
get more aluminum, nonetheless it is inconceivable that real businessmen would 
start or expand civilian aluminum products after Korea in such a volume as 
seriously to affect these base period figures. And the Government itself couldn't 
have made enough artificial base period adjustments to upset these figures because 
that would then destroy the pre-Korean competitive position and tbus be in 
violation of published regulations. 

i) Proof: In the 6 months before Korea there were 705,700 housing starts 
and published DPA and NPA figures show that 400,000 similar starts are 
“allowed” for the first 6 months of 1952. This would indicate that the ‘‘planners’’ 
have decided on a 57 percent quota of base period for the building industry. Yet 
vour Division, charged with allocating materials to support this higher level 
program, can distribute only an equivalent 17 percent of certain of these materials. 
Something’s wrong somewhere. 

b) It’s obvious that some claimant agencies and/or other divisions are receiving 
more than the pre-Korean use of ‘‘civilian’”’ aluminum. This isn’t fair. 

(8) So somewhere, somehow your Building Materials Division is not now in a 
comparable “civilian” pre-Korean position. 

(a) As a matter of fact, you are 42,500,000 pounds short. 

(9) These figures have been presented to you in the hope that you can use them 
to obtain a fairer share of total civilian aluminum for all the products and manu- 
facturers for whom you are our NPA spokesman. 


B. OUR SPECIFIC PICTURE 


(10) We’ve analyzed some figures here in an effort once again to be heipful, 
but this time on a selfish basis in order for us to get more aluminum for awnings. 

(11) You told us that insect screening and builders hardware got 80 percent of 
their base period and that all other products got either 25 or 36 percent. 

Added note: This in itself is surprising in view of the late December and early 
January announcements by Messrs. Fleischmann and Fowler that the discrimi- 
nation between civilian products which existed for the first quarter (that is, 
essential versus nonessential) would be eliminated in the second quarter.) 

12) Your “residual” figure is 36 percent; your allotment was approximately 
50,000,009 pounds; since we know that the allotment figures for insect screening 
and builders hardware total in your words approximately 3,500,000 pounds we 
have enough facts from which we can arithmetically integrate your over-all allot- 
ment picture as follows: 


80 percenters , 5 Z z 3, 500, 000 
36 percenters wnsnad 04; Ge, GeO 
25 percenters____- fe : 17, 000, 000 


(Added note: Incidentally, while our interchange of facts among the hard-hit 
25 percenters is inaccurately informal, we do have enough information to know 
that awnings, roofing and siding, and the combination storm sash and storm door 
manufacturers must make up 95 percent of this nonsurvival allotment.) 

(13) The next step, of course, is to take these figures, translate them into the 
base period and see what would happen if everyone received the residual figure of 
36 percent. This shows: 


80 percenters would have gotten nape 1, 600, 000 
36 percenters would have gotten , __. 27, 000, 000 
25 percenters would have gotten ___- 24, 400, 000 

Total__ _- pncrameiRatetenan , 58, 000, 000 


(14) But this total is in excess of your division’s miserable share from the DPA 
And, of course, this means either: 
(a) That your residual is not 36 percent but is more nearly 32 percent, or 
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(b) That vou are “withholding” for later adjustments a figure approximating 
6,000,000 pounds. 

(15) Suppose that your residual is only 33 percent; then if all men created 
equal are to be treated equal this would mean: (a) 25 percent group increases 
7,800,000 to 21,800,000, (6) 36 percent group increases 2,000,000 to 25,000,000, 
(c) 80 percent group decreases 1,900,000 to 1,600,000. 

In other words, all you have to do is to reduce all other groups 11 percent in 
order for us 25 percenters to be increased 45 percent. Are the other groups four 
times as important to the American system of free enterprise as we are? 

(16) Suppose the other reason is correct and you are withholding approximately 
6,000,000 pounds of aluminum. If such is the case it lies within your power to 
distribute it immediately to all 25 percenters, thereby mitigating this un-American 
(and perhaps even illegal) discrimination. 

(a) The illegality of arbitrary differences in civilian allotments is, of course, a 
study beyond the present scope of this letter. Suffice it to say that such a study 
is being made. 

(17) You told us that the criteria by which you discriminated against certain 
products had three elements: 

(a) Could the product be deferred by the consumer? 

(b) Can the consumer get a substitute for the product? 

(c) Dees an NPA official think the product essential? 

(18) Using these criteria you created three different levels of CMP participa- 
tion but we are advised by DPA that you have full jurisdiction to make any dis- 
tribution of the 47,500,000 pounds. 

(19) That being so, it lies within your power to equalize the awning manufac- 
turers. We need for the second quarter a paltry 550,000 pounds for this purpose, 
and if you give us this it will go a long way toward keeping a truly American, 
newly pioneered industry alive. 

(20) The new SDPA small-business hardship pool] will not help here; there is 
not enough aluminum in it to benefit all the starving small businesses; the avera xe 
availability will be less than 2 percent of their base-perind usage. 

21) And does it not shock you that it seems to be small business that gets the 
short (or 25 percent) end of the stick? Take the 25 percenters in your own Divi- 
sion. In the majority group (awnings, secondary windows, roofing, and siding) 
there are 100 tiny businesses, 100 small businesses and perhaps a half-dozen large 
businesses, 4 of whom we can’t feel sorry for anyway because of their many diver- 
sified, unrationed products. 

22) Let’s just take awnings and combination windows. Here are two new 
postwar industries that accounted for 6 percent of the average base-period pre- 
Korean use of ‘‘civilian’? aluminum. Yet they now receive only 1% percent of 
the aluminum distributed for civilian purposes. Is that fair? If they used 6 
percent of the larger amount, they should be entitled to 6 percent of the reduced 
amount. 

(a) It makes no difference in this case that these industries received 8 percent 
of your allotment; the point is that they are not receiving their pre-Korean pro- 
portionate share. Proof: In pre-Korea builders hardware and insect screening 
accounted for 1 percent of the aluminum consumption, yet they now receive 7% 
percent of your allotment. 

Here’s hoping you will do something for us, because based on all these figur's; 
based on the analysis of this letter, and based on my previous discussions with 
you and with other NPA and DPA officials, I’m sure you can do something. 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. ORCHARD, 


The CuarrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. S. 8S. Inch, vice president, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales. 

Mr. Inch, will you hold up your right hand? 

Do you swear the statements you make to this committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Incu. I do. 

The CuatrMan. We are glad to have you here. You may proceed 
In your own way. 
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TESTIMONY OF S. S. INCH, VICE PRESIDENT, KAISER ALUMINUM 
& CHEMICAL SALES, OAKLAND, CALIF.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
RAY BOYD, GENERAL PRODUCT MANAGER, KAISER ALUMINUM 
& CHEMICAL SALES 


Mr. Incu. I have a prepared statement. I would like to start by 
reading that. f 

The CHarrMan. All right, sir. 

Mr. Incu. I am Schubert S. Inch, vice president of Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Sales, Inc., which corporation is the wholly owned 
subsidiary and exclusive sales agent for all of the products of Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. I have been in charge of sales for the 
company since its entry into the aluminum business in the early part 
of 1946. I have been affiliated previous to that time with various 
Henry J. Kaiser enterprises since July 4, 1934. 

{ appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before your 
committee and to submit such information as you may desire with 
reference to the subject of supplies of aluminum as they currently 
effect small business in the United States. 

This prepared statement is intended to cover in a broad general way 
what 1 understand is your particular interest at this time. In addi- 
tion to this statement, I should be very glad to answer any questions 
within my knowledge that you may care to ask or to submit any fur- 
ther data you request. 

Our thinking and our position of the present aluminum market is 
best summarized by the recommendations made by the industry to 
the Aluminum and Magnesium Division of NPA at their recent 
meeting with the Prime Aluminum Products Industry Advisory 
Committee held in Washington on February 21 last. The recom- 
mendatious were unanimously concurred in by all industry members 
present and were as follows: 

1. Aluminum Order M-5 be revised to permit manufacturers to 
accept orders up to 125 percent of their production directives in the 
place of the 100-percent limitation on Spenpenee of orders in their 
present production directive. 

2. Fabricators be permitted to sell up to 5 percent of their available 
supply of metal on unrated orders, provided that such orders do not 
materially increase the consumption of other critical materials such as 
steel and copper. 

3. In making allotments of aluminum for the third quarter of 1952 
consideration be given by DPA to allowing for a 25-percent attrition 
factor. This would give the industry a latitude in replacing canceled 
and deferred orders. 

4. Weekly reports listing open space on manufacturers’ order books 
as well as any change in producers’ backlog positions be submitted 
to NPA. 

That the insertion of flexibility into the controlled-materials 
plan and its administration was an urgent and immediate problem and 
a plea was voiced for immediate action. 

Our concurrence in these recommendations was based upon the 
following factors: 

1. We are faced with an obvious lessening of defense requirements, 
particularly in the aircraft field. 
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The over-all civilian market demand at present is not strong. 
The measure of this weakness is difficult to determine, as the measure- 
ment of real demand is complicated by the CMP ticket system and the 
various restrictive rules and regulations promulgated by the National 
a Authority. 

The arbitrary direct restrictions and controls limiting production 
of pt products to some arbitrary percentage of a former base 
period obviously drastically restricts the right of the small-business 
man to manufacture his product. 

4. For want of a better term, we might label this factor a component 
limitation. By that we mean the lack of incentive to purchase 
aluminum, even though tickets are available, because other materials 
are restricted. As an example of what we have termed component 
limitation, increasing the allocation of aluminum to, let us say, the 
refrigeration industry would be of no use unless that industry were 
also able to procure steel and other necessary items. 

5. Many small-business men have not purchased what small supplies 
of aluminum they have been allocated because of the small percentage 
of their original base period that they have been allowed. ch 
instance, where allowable purchases have been restricted to as little 
20 or 25 percent of former purchases, it has been so impossible i 
conduct an efficient operation that even the amount allocated to them 
has not been purchased. 

6. Many manufacturers have designed away from aluminum and 
one of our prime concerns at the present time is that this designing 
away from aluminum because of restriction of supply has become so 
intensified that at the present moment this effort is probably at its 
peak to date. 

7. It is probably needless to say that any incentive to start a new 
product in aluminum has been discouraged, and most probably at the 
time when such incentive for new uses for aluminum should be 
encouraged to its greatest extent to meet the expanding capacity for 
the produetion of aluminum now being constructed and now starting 
to enter the market. 

8. All of the negative influences and restrictions are reaching their 
peak at the exact time when aluminum supplies are increasing as new 
large facilities come into production. As an example, our first pot- 
line at Chalmette, La., went into production December 10 last and 
the second line started production yesterday. 

We will attempt to convey our best feel of the market situation 
now and for the second quarter. Because of the restrictions and the 
lessing of demand for the various reasons we have attempted to outline 
above, we feel that in the immediate future or possibly even at the 
present time, the supplies of aluminum are approaching a possible 
balance point with demand. This exact point is extremely hard to 
determine today because of the complicated factor of controls and 
CMP tickets. We do know that today we cannot find holders of 
CMP tickets who wish to purchase available forms of our products 
and yet there are many independent fabricators and small-business 
men who want to buy aluminum and cannot because they have no 
tickets. 

Such a result is automatically inherent in an inflexible system such 
as CMP which of necessity must be based upon estimating the market 
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a minimum of 90 days ahead and with the practical result of such 
estimated demand turning out to be different than was anticipated. 

It is our best estimate at the present time that under existing 
circumstances and controls we will be unable to secure enough 
ticketed orders to fill some of our second quarter schedules as author- 
ized by our production directives of NPA. 

We do not advocate or recommend complete decontrol of aluminum 
at this time. We do believe, however, that it is essential that some 
major flexibility or latitude or cushion be incorporated in the con- 
trolled materials plan itself and in the administration of the controlled 
materials plan by NPA. In the past we have seen the aluminum 
market completely reverse itself overnight; in fact, such extreme 
reversal might be called typical of the aluminum business. While 
we do not know at the present time that such an extreme reversal is 
before us, nevertheless the signs of softening demand at the same time 
that new supplies of aluminum are being brought into the market, 
means to us that we must be in a position to meet such a possible 
occurrence With aggressive and immediate action. 

The controlled materials plan is obviously an extremely inflexible 
method of control and, in effect, pinpoints the production and distribu- 
tion of every pound of aluminum available in the United States. 
The administration of such a plan obviously takes time and yet we 
might very well be facing a market condition where the expenditure of 
this vital time factor would be a major factor of interference between 
the buyer of aluminum and the seller of aluminum getting together. 

The Industry Advisory Committee unanimously cone curred in the 
previously stated recommendations as the best method of inserting 
some flexibility into the operation of the controlled materials plan. 
it was our own stated opinion at this meeting that even the recom- 
mendations as finally reached by the group did not go far enough and 
we felt that even a greater cushion or flexibility should be provided. 
We submitted a recommendation as follows: 

That the time factor of planning and scheduling at NPA be 
exte nded to provide more lead time. 

2. That the basic concept of CMP be maintained. 

3. However, that to provide flexibility, for some period in the neigh- 
borhood of 30 days before any calendar month, any producer who has 
open schedules for any product, or any aluminum available at that 
time, be allowed to sell it completely free of any restrictions whatso- 
ever. Such free period would, of course, come after the fulfillment of 
all obligations of buver and seller under the controlled materials plan. 

It is our understanding that since the Prime Products Advisory 
Committee meeting of February 21, deliberations of the officials of 
NPA have led them to the conclusion that a greater supply of CMP 
tickets would be issued for the second quarter and we believe some 
action has been authorized at the present time and is probably being 
taken. While we concur wholeheartedly in such a step as a partial 
solution to the immediate problem, we believe it is only that. This 
action alone, in our weindia will not provide the needed flexibility 
to meet changing conditions as we anticipate them. We believe 
sincerely that the recommendations of the industry members to the 
Prime Products Advisory Committee meeting, are the minimum that 
should be placed in effect immediately and at this time. 
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We have the greatest faith in the vast future expansion of the 
aluminum business. This expansion and development, however, is 
not just going to happen. The entire industry, including the thou- 
sands of small business concerns, are going to have to design, develop, 
and promote new products and uses. Most certainly, we are all 
desirous of tackling this great and interesting challenge as fast as the 
limits of the defense program will allow. 

In conclusion, there are two basic factors that comprise our recom- 
mendations: First, that it is essential for all concerned, namely, the 
Government, the so-called large-business man, and the so-called 
small-business man, as well as the producers to design a flexibility into 
the controlled materials plan that is not there at present and, secondly, 
we believe the time factor of providing this flexibility is of utmost 
importance. Designing a flexibility into CMP after it is completely 
and apparently necessary is, in our opinion, 60 to 90 days too late. 
‘To use an expression, we do not believe it is desirable or necessary to 
force the small-business man to starve to death to prove that he has 
been hungry. 

That concludes my statement. 

The CuairMan. | would lixe to ask you just a couple of questions, 
Mr. Inch. 

First, let me asx this for my own information: Is a holder of one of 
the tickets required to present that ticket within a certain time, or 
is it just wide open? 

Mr. Incu. The status of that has changed a few times under CMP. 
At the present time a CMP ticket is, in effect, good indefinitely. 
A CMP ticket for the first quarter is an obligation for us to accept if 
presented even in the second quarter and takes precedence over a 
second quarter ticket. 

The Chairman. Takes precedence over a second quarter ticket? 

Mr. Incu. | believe that is correct. In other words, that is a very 
veneral statement. 

The CratrMan. You never know, then, what the status is with 
reference to the aluminum vou have on hand, do you? 

Mr. Ines. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Because you have no way of knowing what out- 
standing tickets there may be. 

Mr. Incu. Thatisright. There is a reservoir of outstanding tickets 
that the Government representatives can describe in better detail 
as to size than I can that have not been placed with the producers. 

The CHarrMan. You referred in your statement to a number of 
small businesses that have such small allotments that they simply did 
not present their tickets. Does that mean that those businesses went 
out of business? 

Mr. Incu. In some cases, ves, and in some cases they have substi- 
tuted. They have substituted other materials entirely. 

Senator Tuyr. That would be true in the window sash, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Incn. That is an excellent example. 

Senator Toys. They changed from aluminum to wood. 

Mr. Incu. That is a good example. 

The CHarrmMan. You cite with approval the recommendations of 
the Aluminum Products Industry Advisory Committee. Do you 
feel that program that the committee has set out is completely prac- 
ticable and workable? 
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Mr. Incu. Very definitely. We consider it at this time a minimum. 
It might very possibly be that within a very short period of time, 
speaking for ourselves, of course, we might desire to recommend 
greater relaxation of controls. 

The CuarrMan. You do not feel that the small-business man might 
find himself completely cut out? 

Mr. Incu. Very definitely not. 

The Cuarrman. Particularly in view of the rapid change that you 
indicate that could occur and does occur in the aluminum business. 

Mr. incn. Our best measure of our treatment of the small-business 
man, Mr. Chairman, is that most of them are customers of our dis- 
tributors because of our particular circumstances of having our sheet 
mill clear out in the Northwest. We have a very limited flexibility 
as to shipping small orders, especially to the East. That takes a 
pooled car. We are allowed by the railroads very vew, obviously not 
too many. Therefore our distributors are set up deliberately to take 
care of, asa general broad statement, the requirements of small busi- 
ness. Our best measure of faith to small business is that after: the 
Korean shortage had hit the market and before DPA was either in 
existence or before any legislation was passed by NPA, we not only 
maintained each month and every month the same supplies of alumi- 
num to our distributors as they had reached at their maximum pre- 
viously, but actually the gross amount was increased. We put, of our 
own free will and accord, more aluminum into our distributors during 
that period than they had ever sold previously to anyone. I cite 
that as the most important single factor probably of an indication of 
our attitude toward so-called small business. 

Senator ScHorpreEL, As a result of that, Mr. Inch, in some instances 
some of it is the inventory anticipated in the type of control that was 
tightened up, and they wouldn't be able to get the supply. Is that the 
case? 

Mr. Incu. There has been some of that, except that on inventory 
or any expression on inventory, we as a producer are probably the last 
to know the truth. If anyone has an inventory, he never admits it 
to us. 

Senator ScHorpreL. Well, we found out some startling things in 
steel. I don’t suppose aluminum is altogether different. 

Mr. Incu. As a very general statement, I believe that there is some 
inventory of aluminum that has been pure chased under tickets built up 
in inventory supplies, both in large business and in small business. 
There are also obviously the exact opposite situations, where small 
business cannot get enough to live, let alone put it in inventory. 

Senator ScHorpPeL. That is the critical part of it in many instances. 
They are choked off. It is a question of just exactly how long you can 
live. 

Talking about these tickets that are outstanding, they must be 
honored when they come in. Is there a reevaluation made of how 
many of those are outstanding and are they issued, for instance, in a 
certain area as against your company in a certain area? You get so 
many allocations that would be subject to being cashed. How do 
they handle it? Can they go any place in the country? 

Mr. Incu. The CMP ticket does not carry a manufacturer’s or 
producer’s name. ‘The ticket is issued to the purchaser without any 
designation of where he is to get that from. 
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Senator ScHopprEL. Wherever he can find a supply, just as it was 
in steel. 

Mr. Incu. That is right. 

Senator ScHorpret. Wherever he can find a supplier or warehouse. 

Mr. Incu. That is right. Rightly so, there is no effort made by 
the representatives of the Government to tell anyone whom to buy 
from. 

Senator Scnorpren. As for these Government purchasers of alu- 
minum, certainly | am going to have some questions to ask of these 
gentlemen later on. ‘They were handled a little differently. They 
had no specific calls, naturally, in the de fe mse set-up. They bought 
wherever they could get it, and allocated where it was nee ded, because 
that was the No. 1 situation to be taken care of. 

Mr. Incu. Right. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. Would you like to be permitted, as repre- 
sentative of your company after you have supplied those who came 
to you by tickets, and if you have additional capacity, would you 
recommend that you be given the authority to go right on out and 
sell to whoever wants aluminum? 

Mr. Incu. Very definitely. 

Senator ScHorpre.. You think the situation, as you know it now, 
in the business is such that we can safely do that? 

Mr. Incu. Very definitely; yes, sir. 

Senator ScHorpPEL. That might prove pretty wholesome to a lot 
of small business concerns that are just hanging on. 

Mr. Incn. I very really and sincerely believe that it would be a 
very healthy factor. In effect, the sale of that aluminum would be 
made of an immediate nature. We have many instances where we 
have accepted an order on the east coast and have delivered material 
from Spokane, Wash., in 18 days. I don’t think it is possible, despite 
the best efforts of NPA and the people of the Government who are 
controlling aluminum, that the entrance into that arrangement of the 
very complicated machinery of NPA could possibly accomplish that 
same result in 18 days or mavbe 28 days or maybe 38 days. I believe 
we need a flexibility to put the grease on the wheel that is squeaking 
the loudest. 

Senator ScHoepreL. You do not think that would channel the 
additional amount that might be available into preferential positions 
and so pile up unnecessary inventories, do you? 

Mr. Incu. Very definitely not, It is to our best interest, whether 
we be in the defense program or not, not to allow inventories to build 
up. We do not like people to have inventories. That means at some 
time when the market starts fluttering slightly, they stop buying 
completely. We would rather have them purchase a normal require- 
ment steadily than to purchase 20 percent more than they need for 10 
months and then stop buving completely for 2 months. We have had 
that happen a couple of times in the past in the industry. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Can you give this committee the benefit of any 
information from your experience that would lead us to believe that 
there is not enough lead time given on some of these, or too much? 

Mr. Incu. This lead time thing is a tough problem. We can only 
sympathize with the people in NPA who have this problem in their 
laps. The lead time has not been long enough for us to work as effici- 
ently as we would like to. However, at the same time, I do not say 
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that as a criticism of the people in NPA. That is a fantastic job that 
they have to do each quarter. They have done an excellent job of it, 
but by the very nature of the highly restrictive pinpointing of, i 
effect, every pound, with no flexibility whatsoever, it becomes a very 
extremely complicated long-winded, drawn-out job, to make up their 
estimates and figures. While we do not get to read them, we have 
certainly seen them spread over tables this size. The complexity 
of the complete 100-percent control automatically results in just an 
extremely complicated job that NPA has to do each quarter and 
naturally, in trying to do it in the best manner possible, the lead 
time has been very short. 

We have that constantly under discussion with them down there. 
We are aware they try to help us all they can, but actually right now, 
to the best of my knowledge, all of the second-quarter tickets have not 
been issued or had not been issued last week—put it that way. Most 
of them had, I would guess, been issued. There are probably 10 to 20 
perce “ of the tickets for the second quarter that have not been given 
out. Couple with that factor the fact that we are trying to line up 
our business on the small-business man in advance, as to what they 
might want to do in the way of planning, there is the added 
complicated factor now that our cancellations have increased materi- 
ally in the recent past. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. That was what I was getting to, because it 
has a definite effect upon the cancellations that concerns like you are 
going to be confronted with. 

Mr. Incu. That is right. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. You say it has been increasing tremendously? 

Mr. Incu. It has. We just got some figures in here that we had 
wired in this morning, the latest figures. Our cancellations have gone 
up from a very rough average here up to a month ago of three to four 
hundred thousand pounds a month to approximately a million two, a 
million three a month. So, as pointed out in the gentlemen’s testi- 
mony here that preceded me, some portion of that aluminum that is 
being offered to them—in fact, probably a major portion of that—is 
the result of these cancellations. 

Senator Toye. Where have these cancellations come from? What 
type of manufacture? 

Mr. Incu. Offhand, Senator, I don’t know whether I can answer. 
that intelligently. May I ask Mr. Boyd to help me out on that? 
Maybe he can answer that better than I can. 

Mr. Boyp. I didn’t get the question. 

Senator Tuyr. From what type of fabricator or manufacturer have 
the cancellations come? 

Mr. Boyp. We are getting it primarily from the aircraft industry 
and the industries fabricating, allied to that industry, the small 
businesses that provide them with parts. 

Senator Tuyr. They have had allocated to them more than they 
could fabricate or manufacture, and at the present time they have an 
inventory that would carry them beyond a reasonable time, so they 
are just canceling some of the orders that they had on the books? 

Mr. Boyp. I think that is true. I think also because of the 
rescheduling. 

The Cuatrman. When the cancellation comes in, does that cancel 
the ticket? 
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Mr. Incu. I never thought of the answer to that question, Senator. 
I don’t know. 

The CuatrMan. When he places an order with you, does he have to 
turn his ticket over to you? 

Mr. Incu. Very definitely. 

The CHarrMAN. You retain control of that ticket? 

Mr. Incu. We retain that ticket. 

The Cuarrman. He cancels his order. Do you send his ticket back 
to him? It is a credit for him to draw on in the future, or what? 

Mr. Incu. I don’t believe we have treated it as such, but I am not 
really sure. 

The CuarrmMan. We will find out from the NPA people. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Do you have to report the cancellation to the 
agency? Suppose you got a cancellation of 400,000 pounds this 
month or maybe a million pounds this month, which is backed by 
certifications. When you get those requests for cancellations, does 
that mean you have something there that someone else may want 
to whom do you report that? 

Mr. Incu. We don’t as of that moment. The first thing we do is 
go out and look for replacements, go out and look for tickets, just as 
hard and as fast as we can. 

Senator ScHorpre.. Is that one of the reasons why, as some of the 
previous witnesses testified here, they are beginning to get requests? 

Mr. Incu. That is right. 

Senator ScuorprEe.. That helps us some here. 

Mr. Incu. So at the end of this week we will be probably looking 
for roughly a million to a million and a half pounds more of tickets 
that are not on our books that were at the end of last week. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. That is a pretty wholesome situation, as far 
as I am concerned. 

The CuarrMan. It wouldn’t be for you if that piled up much more. 

Mr. Incw. That is what is worrying us. 

Senator Scnorrre.. The reason I made that statement is: Here you 
have people who want it. Here you have an oversupply. Here you 
can supply it. The military has missed a bet. I know what they 
have been doing over there. They pile up a lot of this stuff, much 
more than they need. In some places it amounts to 44 percent more. 
That is not right. 

Mr. Incn. No; it isn’t right. 

Senator Scuorrre.. A lot of small businesses all over the country 
are being choked down while it is piling up in your place. This 
information enables us to funnel that information to the proper agen- 
cies and it will be most helpful to spread it out where it will do the 
most good. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Inch, has your company undertaken all the ex- 
pansion that the Government requested? 

Mr. Incu. I believe so. 

Mr. Lona. I noticed in the New York Times last Thursday that 
Mr. Anderson has made a proposal to Mr. Fleischmann that the 
United States Government enter into a contract with a Canadian 
aluminum company for a 7-year period whereby the United States 
would import great quantities of aluminum. I wondered whether 
your views on that matter could be expressed and whether or not you 
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felt that such an agreement was necessary between the United States 
and some foreign producer of aluminum. 

Mr. Incn. We certainly do not, Mr. Long. To the best of my 
information, no one has talked to us about the program that they 
have evidently talked to Canada about. To the best of my informa- 
tion, we have complied with every request to expand that has been 
presented to us. I believe yesterday a meeting was held here on 
that subject. Mr. Rhodes, our vice president and general manager, 
attended. We were quite shocked to discover that this discussion had 
evidently taken place with Canada for the supply of aluminum with- 
out our knowledge. I believe it is without the industry’s knowledge. 
To the best of my information, it is without any previous discussion 
with us. 

Mr. Lone. You feel the American aluminum industry could expand 
sufficiently to take care of that increased demand they are contem- 
plating? 

Mr. Incn. Most certainly; we would surely like to be talked to 
about it first. 

The Cuatrman. As I recall, in that same article, the statement 
was made that it was contemplated to increase our production by 
150,000 tons, which would be 300,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Incu. I believe those are the figures. 

The CuHatrman. Do you understand that is new production, new 
capacity that has not vet been permitted. 

Mr. Incn. Right. My understanding is that this is completely 
new capacity that has never been discussed with any American 
producer and completely on top of all our present expansion programs, 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Thank vou, Mr. Inch, for appearing before us. 

The CHartrmMan. The next witness is David P. Reynolds, vice 
president, Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 

Will you raise your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear the statements you make to this com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Reynoups. I do. 

The CHarrMan. You may proceed in vour own way. 


TESTIMONY OF DAVID P. REYNOLDS, VICE PRESIDENT, REYNOLDS 
METALS CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. Reyno.ps. I have a prepared statement, and I believe copies 
are available to the committee and also to the press. We have some 
extra copies that we will leave at the table after the hearings so that 
anyone in the audience who desires may have a copy. 

My name is David Reynolds. I am vice president in charge of 
sales of the Reynolds Metals Co. 

I am very glad to have this opportunity to present our views on 
the current aluminum situation before this committee. All of us in 
the aluminum industry know that a great deal of credit should go 
to this committee for the fine and effective job it has done since 
Korea on behalf of the civilian alumiaum industry without in any 
way interfering with defense production. 
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All of us remember the days when there was a proposal being 
circulated by some Washington officials to put a ‘death sentence” 
on a list of 200 civilian aluminum products. Since there was no 
huge volume of defense work available to absorb civilian aluminum 
workers and factories, such a flat prohibition of civilian aluminum 
manufactures would have meant large-scale unemployment and plant 
shut-downs. Fortunately, the alertness and Vigorous ac tion of this 
committee and the combined efforts of all branches of the industry 
were able to prevent any such unnecessarily drastic action. 

Now conditions seem to warrant another step forward. Without 
endangering national security, as reflected in current military require- 
ments, all the signs point to an increasing supply of aluminum for 
civilian use each quarter as far ahead as we can see. Nothing short 
of total war or peak mobilization seems likely to upset this steady 
improvement of the civilian aluminum supply picture. 

Many developments have contributed to this favorable state of 
affairs. The most recent is the military “stretch-out’’ which is levelinz 
off the defense burden on the aluminum industry over a period of 
years. And incidentally, this stretch-out is an achievement, not a 
defeat. The rapid and tremendous surge in new United States ca- 
pacity to produce essential materials since Korea has given the 
Russians good reason to pause and our military leaders therefore 
feel that the threat of an all-out Russian attack has been pushed 
further into the future. We are naturally proud that the aluminum 
industry has been one of the leaders in this drive to build up capacity. 

But coming back to the aluminum supply picture, by fer the most 
important development which is making possible a gre ater civilian 
supply of aluminum is the sharp increase in domestic production and 
capacity now taking place. A little over a year ago, a tremendous 
expansion program was begun by the United States produe ers. Some 
of the new capacity is already in operation and all of it will be in full 
production before ‘the end of next year. As a result, the industry's 
capacity of 1% billion pounds at the time fighting beg ran in Korea will 
be increased 100 percent by next year to 3 ‘billion pounds. 

The effect of this program is already evident with the 1951 output 
16/3 percent or 234 million pounds greater than it was in 1950. But 
the increases in output this year and next will be very much greater. 
This year the United States producers expect to achieve a further 
increase of 394 million pounds over 1951. Next year the increase is 
expected to be another 718 million pounds over this year, bringiag 
the added primary aluminum production for both years to over 1 
billion pounds. In using this greater primary aluminum supply, 
industry will generate proportionately more scrap. The total increase 
in aluminum supply, entirely due to the new capacity being built, 
would therefore be about 1.4 billion pounds in 1952 and 1953, 

If the current outlook on military consumption prevails, namely, 
that it will stay at about today’s level, this vast increase in supply 
should be available for civilian uses. 

Of special importance to the civilian aluminum industry is the fact 
that every bit of this expansion is being built as permanent and 
economical capacity. These new plants are not “war babies” which 
will be shut down as soon as the military crisis is over. They are all 
being privately financed by the United States producers with the full 
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intention of using them far into the future to supply the civilian mar- 
ket. Close to $700 million of new capital are being used to build 
these facilities. ' 

As the above figures on industry expansion indicate and as the 
attached chart of estimated Reynolds Metals production shows, we 
are going to have much more aluminum to sell in the civilian market 
than ever before. We are naturally anxious to see that our permanent 
long-range customers, the civilian fabricators and manufacturers, be 
given every possible opportunity to use aluminum, subject only to 
the limitations of national security. ' 

Consequently, as military needs are met, we feel that more alumi- 
num should be permitted to reach civilian industry. And civilian 
industry should have greater freedom in using its aluminum. As the 
country conquers the shortage, and supplies become ample, there is 
less need for controls. 

All of us recognize that when shortages develop and military needs 
are large and urgent, mur must be controls and restrictions and that 
Government must step in; but it should work both oe As the 
supply grows and as mili ary needs drop or level off, Government 
should recognize the need for less controls and let the industry operate 
more on a competitive and free-enterprise basis. 

We think that the time has come, with respect to aluminum, for 
NPA to heed the New York Herald Tribune’s editorial of March 6 
which advised that ‘‘administrators should hold the re ‘INS as lightly as 
possible in times of temporary slackness in supply.’”’ The Prime 
Aluminum Products Industry Advisory Committee at their February 
21 meeting urged NPA to adopt exactly that kind of policy: Pro- 
eedures which would give the industry greater flexibility in meeting 
changes in the supply-demand picture. 

I won’t read the rest of this because Mr. Inch covered it in his talk. 

All of these proposals—as was brought out in Mr. Inch’s talk—would 
help the aluminum industry more effectively take care of civilian 
demand within the limits of the supply actually available for such 
uses. None of these suggestions reduces the power or control of 
NPA over the aluminum needed to mect defense and essential civilian 
needs. 

The Advisory Committee also specifically recommended that the 
very low allotment of only 10 million pounds for the containers and 
packaging industry be raised to 15 million pounds. 

Your committee will find, we are confident, that each of these 
proposals is completely justified by the improved supply picture and 
that none of them in any way interferes with NPA’s power to assure 
the military and essential civilian demand prior access to the available 
aluminum. We cannot understand why the Government cannot 
without any further delay introduce these flexible provisions and give 
the civilian aluminum industry access to aluminum supplies that 
nobody else will use anyway. 

Deve naan since these recommendations were made 2 weeks ago 
have supported the industry’s position. A few days ago it was 
announced that 30 million pounds of second quarter aluminum have 
been released by the military. In fairness to all civilian fabricators, 
the Government should recognize that, as aluminum becomes more 
plentiful this year and next, the extra quantities may be too large for 
distribution on a hardship basis alone. Why should civilian industry 
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have to struggle along on small rations merely because the system of 
controls is too rigid? 

Nobody in the aluminum industry is asking for sweeping decontrols 
but we all think the time has come for putting some knee-action in the 
controls. The Government must recognize that civilian fabricators 
are entitled to all the aluminum not needed by the military; and, if 
the producers are to dispose of their rapidly expanding production, 
they deserve the opportunity to serve their civilian customers and to 
resume the aggressive development of new civilian markets as soon as 
military demands are satisfied. 

The CHarrRMAN. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. I have no questions. It is a good statement. It 
gives the factual information, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator ScHorpPet. Mr. Reynolds, on your very last page, you say: 

The Government must recognize that civilian fabricators are entitled to all the 
aluminum not needed by the military. 

I definitely concur with that statement. 

Let me ask you this: How do you think that could be worked out 
under the present controls, so as to fit into the suggestions made by 
the assortution’? 

Mr. Reynoups. That would be the first step only, Senator, and I 
think that is the minimum that should be done and should be done 
immediately. Since that meeting, just as an example, only the day 
before yesterday—this is the sort of thing that comes up in the second 
quarter—our directive for heavy forging rods or rods over 2 inches in 
diameter was supposed to be 3,675,000 pounds. Actually, with the 
cancellation of the Ford Motor Co. and two of the largest users, we 
now only have 1,400,000 pounds. There are 2,000,000 pounds that 
overnight have been thrown on the market. We do not have the 
flexibility to quickly put that metal into sheet for 14,000 small fabri- 
cators, or something like that We lack the flexibility and the time 
element is extremely important because, when the military cancels 
they do not level off, they cancel out boom—like that—and overnight 
you are faced with a problem 

1 can recall that I attended a meeting of the same committee last 
fall and one of the purposes of the committee meeting was to further 
cut back the directive on the sheet production of the sheet producers 
of the aluminum by 30,000,000 pounds. ‘The reason for such a cut- 
back was the urgent need for more rod. J differed with that opinion 
last fall, and I think most of the industry went along with it and 
actually the 30,000,000 pounds of sheet was never cut. If it had, 
many more people would be out of business than are in trouble today. 

I said at that time that I thought the rod figures were inflated and 
exaggerated and they could not be consumed in that volume, and we 
requested a breakdown of the ty pe of rod and whether or not there was 
capac itv for producing the particular type of rod that was short. 

To my knowledge, we never received it, but the fact remains that 
now, even in the first quarter, we had several rod cut-backs on this 
heavy production of rod and in the secoud quarter, you see, we are 
2,000,000 pounds short today. That came in within this very week. 

What we said in that meeting 2 weeks ago, I want to reemphasize 
more strongly, if possible. There must be some immediate flexi- 
bility given to the producers end the fabricators of products that are 
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used by these small businesses, such as awnings, and things like that; 
they actually use aluminum sheet. I don’t think aluminum sheets 
have kept pace with the growth of the aluminum industry. 

I have some figures here to back that up. For instance, extruded 
shapes have increased 67 percent over the base period of 1948 through 
1950, while sheet products are only 2 percent greater in that pe riod. 
It shows me, I think, that that might explain | some of the hardship 
cases of these small fabricators, who are really not properly organized 
to get their story across. 

I think in the small-business groups, there are a number of well- 
organized units who, I think, have fared very well; in fact, have in- 
creased tremendously under this present program, while, on the other 
hand, there are some severe-hardship cases, and many of them are of 
a nature and are so small and unorganized that their story has never 
completely gotten over. 

I think the primary producers and the other producers of aluminum 
sheet know these people intimately. Their salesmen are fanned out 
all over the 48 States of the United States. If we had some flexibility, 
I think we know better than any Government official living today 
where the true trouble spots are, and we want to be in business for 
many years after this. I think it is only good business to take care of 
our customers, whether they be large or small, and keep them going. 

It has been my observation, while maybe many of them are just 
one case out of a hundred, I have seen instances where small businesses 
have aluminum that they cannot properly sell today and they are 
advertising it widely by circular letters or things like that, while 
maybe next door, down the street, there is another man starving to 
death. 

It isa very complicated problem. It is going to take the best brains 
of industry, NPA, and Government. I don’t propose you should 
immediately throw off all restrictions, but we should certainly loosen 
the belt tremendously and quickly, and put some flexibility in here to 
take care of situations where ove rhight you lose 2,000,000 pounds of 
heavy forging stock and that must be rerouted into some usable form 
that will he Ip the general economy of the country. 

Senator ScHorpreL. Who is in the best position to do that? Is it 
the people in the business like yourself and your competitors who stand 
out all over the country? You see the dislocations, the necessity for 
shifts here and there. 

Our great difficulty has been the lag between the administrative 
agency and the practical operational effects that vou people could put 
in to alleviate these conditions if you were given a degree of choice of 
approach. Isn’t that the situation? 

Mr. ReyNoups. Yes, sir, that is it. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. What in the world can we do? What can this 
committee do to help arrive at a flexible situation that will see that 
some of the small businesses—only a smattering of whom come up 
here and tell us their story, but who are spread all over the country 
can be protected. 

Mr. Reynoups. I made a proposal at the last meeting which T think 
is very much the minimum. I think in the light of today’s develop- 
ments it certainly should be enlarged. That is that 5 percent of the 
entire capacity of each fabricator be under no control whatever. No 
tickets be necessary or anything else. I believe you could put the oil 
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on the troubled spots quite effectively in that way. I do not believe 
5 percent. is enough now, but we haven’t even been granted the first 5 
percent. I believe it is under advisement at NPA. 

Senator ScHorPPEL. Do you think the producing capacity is such 
today that that could be done and still meet the de mands of the mili- 
tary and everything else? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir; I believe it could. It is being done, I 
believe, in stainless steel of a certain description. They have taken off 
control of a certain type of alloyed stainless steel for a percentage of 
the industry’s capacity. 

As I say, the problems come up on 24 hours’ notice. That is the 
difficulty of it. The more red tape you have to go through, although 
everyone is trying to do the very best job possible, just the machinery 
through which this has to go through makes the system almost un- 
workable. There ought to be some metal, a pool, that can quickly put 
out some of these desperate cases and alleviate the situation. 

It isa complex job. As I say, I think it will take the best brains of 
everyone, but | think it is the most urgent problem that faces us today, 
because I do not believe we have yet felt the full impact of some of these 
military cutbacks. When they come, they come very suddenly. It 
isn’t a gradual cut-off, as I say. Many of them are not the fault of 
the military producer. They may find a reciprocating engine is no 
longer the engine to make for an airplane and they have to go com- 
pletely to jet, “which will upset the entire aluminum picture, and these 
decisions are coming overnight. They have a very detrimental effect 
on the whole economy if there isn’t some system whereby we can 
quickly transform that into a help for the aluminum fabricator of 
civilian items. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. | certainly appreciate getting vour slant on 
this thing and some of the enlightening facts and figures you pointed 
out to the committee. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Reynolds, I was interested in the chart at the 
end of your statement. (Chart referred to is attached as appendix 
III, p. 96.) You started producing aluminum in 1942; is that right? 

Mr. Reynoups. In 1941. 

The CHAIRMAN. Started about the middle of the year 1941? 

Mr. Reynotps. I think it was May 1941. 

The Cuarrman. | have a little paperweight on my desk made from 
the first ingot that came from your production, by the way. The 
thing that was noticeable to me was this: Whereas in 1942 you were 
producing 100 million pounds, by 1954 you estimate you will be 
producing over 800 million pounds. As I recall, when you started 
in May 1941, the total production of the country was only 400 million. 

Mr. Reynoups. Three hundred million in 1939, I believe it was. 

The CHarrRMAN. I was thinking of it in terms of 400 million. Later 
it was doubled to 800 million. Later it was doubled again to 
1,600,000,000. Was that about the peak during the Second World 
War? 

Mr. Reynoups. It was one billion eight. 

The CuHarrMAN. One billion eight. Now we are up over almost 
3 billion. 

Mr. Rrynou ps. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. When we complete this expansion program. 

Thank vou very much. We appreciate your presentation. 
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The next witness is Mr. Donovan Wilmot, vice president, Aluminum 
Co. of America. 

Will you hold up your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear the statements vou make to this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Wiumor. I do. 

The CuarrMan. We are very glad to have vou with us, Mr. Wilmot, 
as vice president of the Aluminum Co. of America. 


TESTIMONY OF DONOVAN WILMOT, VICE PRESIDENT, ALUMINUM 
CO. OF AMERICA 


Mr. Wiitmor. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Just proceed in your own way, sir. 

Mr. Wrmor. I am Donovan Wilmot, vice president, Aluminum 
Co. of America. 

I have a prepared statement which I think Mr. Meek has handed 
around. I shall only read excerpts from that since much of the ma- 
terial in my statement has already been covered by the preceding 
witnesses, particularly the producers. A great deal of reference has 
been made to the meeting of the Advisory Committee to NPA, which 
was held on February 21. Lama member of that committee, as are 
also Mr. Inch and Mr. Reynolds, among others. 

That meeting was called at the request of the industry members. 
The purpose of it was to apprise NPA of the changing conditions 
which our representatives have been finding in the trade. For some 
time, we had detected a definite softening of the market in many 
directions. In our own case, we have up to now had plenty of authen- 
ticated CMP allotments to take all the aluminum available to us 
under NPA directives. 

The NPA was urged by the industry members of the committee to 
reappraise the whole situation and then make whatever revisions in 
their procedures seemed appropriate. It was pointed out that the 
Government apparently had decided to take the calculated risk of 
spreading out the military effort. It would follow that the peak of the 
military demand would come much later than had previously been 
anticipated. Attention was drawn to an announcement appearing 
in the press, for example, that the revised aircraft program would 
provide for an output of 900 planes per month instead of a previously 
planned peak of 1,200 per month. We also understood that the 
military had released substantial amounts of aluminum which pre- 
sumably, therefore, will become available for other uses. 

Senator ScHorpret. May I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman. 

That type of aluminum that was released, is that in such shape 
that it ean be very quickly channeled into the other areas of demand? 

Mr. Wiimor. Yes. 

Senator ScHorpre. I wanted to have that for the record. 

Mr. Witmor. That is right. 

The equipment knows no difference as to the alloys and types of 
materials used for civilian as against military. 

It stands to reason that the amount of aluminum needed for the 
military program from our mills will, in due course, be reduced. 
The leveling off or anticipated reduction of output of each of the many 
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military products affected will require revision of the quantities and 
sizes of the individual aluminum items on the monthly schedules of 
the suppliers to the contractors under the military program. It 
will be a little while before the effect of this can be measured. We 
have already received some deferments and cancellations. We anti- 
cipate that in the aggregate substantial quantities of aluminum now 
on our order books will be released or deferred. If these quantities 
could promptly be made available to civilian manufacturers, it would 
prevent shut-down or lay-offs and avoid undue hardship to the 
manufacturers and personnel involved. Or, on the other hand 

I think this is a very important point—it would avoid the necessity 
of manufacturers making substitutions for aluminum which might 
well prove to be needless. An example of this latter is as follows: 
A producer of refrigerators finds that consumer demand is strongest 
for the model which has the greatest amount of aluminum on. it. 
The CMP allotment to the refrigerator manufacturer, however, is less 
for the second quarter for 1952 than for the first quarter. No one 
knows what the situation might be in the third and following quarters. 
These circumstances cause confusion and uncertainty. Consequently, 
this manufacturer is debating the advisability of making a very con- 
siderable expenditure for new dies in order to make parts from mater- 
ials substituted for aluminum. It is impossible to make a lot of new 
dies in a short space of time. It could well be, therefore, that by the 
time these new tools were completed his allotment of aluminum 
might increase to the point where the expenditure for tools and the 
substitution of ersatz materials would be unnecessary. 

I would like to digress for a moment and add that, naturally, not 
only is this retooling expensive, but it uses up valuable tool steel, 
machine hours, and the time of skilled men for what may well prove 
to be an unnecessary operation. 

This whole complicated subject : as discussed at length with the 
representatives of the Government by the Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The recommendations were made. I shall not oe those, be- 
cause they were touched upon by Mr. Inch and also by Mr. David 
Reynolds. 

| should like to point out that the Government agency determines 
the amount of metal which we as an aluminum supplier may use in 
the manufacture of individual products. Every phase of our activity 
is governed by regulations. We file with NPA a proposed monthly 
production schedule for each of the products we make. NPA may 
approve the schedules as proposed or they may, and often do, revise 
them. ‘The directives issued to us, then, by NPA stipulate the 
quantity of each product we are to produce within the scheduled 
month. NPA also directs us to deliver certain amounts of metal 
to the nonintegrated fabricators. By those I mean those companies 
which make sheet or extruded shapes or rods and bars, tubing, or 
whatever that may be. 

In short, the Government makes all the rules, issues all the instruc- 
tions, and the producers follow them. The Government agencies, 
however, do consult with industry. In fact, that is the purpose of 
having industry advisory committees and in our case, we have quite 
frequent meetings. 
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I would like to pause there to state that the NPA solicits the 
suggestions and wants to counsel with industry, and we have these 
meetings. 

Senator Tuyr. May I ask this question: Do you feel that the NPA 
has given proper consideration to the recommendations of this Ad- 
visory Board and has carried out or adjusted its restrictive measures 
in accordance with their recommendations? 

Mr. Wixtmor. In general, I would say yes to that, Senator. 

Senator THyr. So you have no complaint that ‘NPA has simply 
disregarded the advice of the Industry Committee? 

Mr. Wimor. It has not. 

Senator Ture. The function has been on a good relationship 
between the Advisory Committee and the Offic ials administering 
NPA? 

Mr. Witmor. I would say excellent. 

Senator Tuyr. That is splendid. 

Mr. Witmor. Mr. Reynolds referred to the fact that at one of our 
Advisory Committee meetings consideration had been given to a very 
severe cut in the production of sheet. It was proposed that sheet be 
cut by 30 million pounds per quarter. The industry concurred; that 
is, the industry members of the committee concurred that that would 
be a very devastating reduction and would have a very bad influence 
on the ability to increase the production of these sheet mills in the 
event that the international situation worsened. The result of that 
was that the cut was not made in sheet productoin. That is an ex- 
ample of the cooperation which we believe exists between the industry 
members and the NPA. 

As to the recommendations which were most recently made in a 
meeting on February 21, there has been no action, specific action 
taken as yet beyond an announcement which appeared in the press 
on March 5, that it was proposed by DPA to issue supplementary 
allotments to the amount of 30 million pounds in the second quarter. 

It may well have been that Mr. Fleischmann and others, advisers 
of his, had decided on that course of action before this meeting, but 
we doubted it. We would like to think that the information brought 
to NPA by this committee was, to a considerable extent, instrume nial 
in influencing them to make this 30 million pounds available, addi- 
tional 30 million pounds available, to civilians. We do not know 
what that distribution will be nor how that may be made as between 
large business, so-called, and small business. 

If I may continue. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Witmor. We did not, and do not, urge the abolition of controls 
on aluminum at this time. We repeat that our purpose has simply 
been to call the Government’s attention to a rather rapid change in 
conditions and to suggest the wisdom of prompt action by NP *A in 
reconsidering aluminum allotments for civilian manufacturers in those 
instances where hardships have resulted. 

Judging by announcement in the press of March 5 by Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, approximately 30 million pounds additional of aluminum will 
be made available for redistribution in the second quarter of 1952. 

Senator Tuyr. Then, as I understand you, controls are a necessity 
and you would feel it would be a mistake if Congress were to abolish 
controls of that nature? 
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Mr. Wiumor. May I put it this way, Senator Thye. In the early 
days of the emergency controls were put on to a limited extent. As 
I recall, it started off with about 25 percent of the production was to 
be reserved for the military. is as the situation worsened, that 
limitation was increased, or the amount to be reserved was increased 
until finally the CMP plan took over. Therefore, now we are under 
100 percent control. 

We believe—and I strongly concur—as was set forth in the recom- 
mendations made by the other members of the industry, that the time 
may very well have arrived now when there should be a relaxation of 
those controls. In other words, we have marched up to the top of the 
hill. Now, let us retreat from that point in an orderly way and 
make this flexibility available which everyone apparently is now 
pleading for. 

I do not recommend that, in short, all these controls be abandoned. 
No one knows—and certainly even here in Washington, I am sure 
they do not know—what may occur tomorrow in the international 
situation. To scrap all of that machinery at this time, I think would 
be a mistake. But let us have our figures more flexible and be in a 
position to move more rapidly to meet these rapidly changing 
conditions. 

Senator ScHoEpPEL. I note you say you have had only a relatively 
small number of cancellations or releases. What percentage of your 
production goes directly into the military side of the Government? 
Do you know offhand? 

Mr. Witmor. That is a very difficult question to answer because, as 
[ indicated, we required that shipments be made 1 lot of inde- 
pendent fabricators. That is the intermediate am o producer, 
We do that on what is known as an AM order, which comes from 
NPA. We have no knowledge, therefore, as to the final destination 
of that material; that is, to whom it goes. 

In our case, where we are shipping directly to consumers, we would 
ship against certain symbols, A to E, which represents the military 
and atomic energy programs, and F to Z, which represents all the 
others. 

We can make a division there. Frankly, however, we are a little 
at a loss to know just exactly what the amount is that goes to the 
military. 

Senator ScHorrreEL. The reason I ask this question is this: If you 
get some cancellations or rejections or deferrals or however you 
gentlemen in industry handle that, do you trace to see what type of 
industry or over-all agency of the Government was “full-stomached”’ 
on this thing, let us say, and was turning it back? Do you trace it 
that way? 

Mr. Wiumor. The cancellations and the deferments we have re- 
ceived—most of them—are largely traceable to the military. We 
have no problem there. 

The full impact of that is the thing that we do not know, and that 
really constitutes the burning question. Of course, we have made 
some surveys and in certain areas where there is a concentration of 
aircraft factories, we have every reason to believe that we shall receive 
cancellations or deferments in this extended program, probably on our 
mill orders in the immediate future, possibly 25 to 35 percent. 
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In other areas it may be as high as 50 percent. In the tank pro- 
gram, for example, we have very drastically cut back on aluminum 
castings which go into the engines of that program. Thus far, in 
short, in virtually all of the cancellations or deferments, they have 
come from military contracts. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Strictly on the military contract side? 

Mr. Witmor. Virtually all of it. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Of course, that department of our Government 
has been the great user of, and has taken a greater volume of your 
production, than any of the others within the last 6 to 7 months. 

Mr. Witmor. Indeed, yes, the largest single one. 

Senator ScHoEPPeL. With those cancellations coming, I can readily 
understand why you gentlemen on these committees are concerned, 
because a lot of it will be in vour back yards. 

Mr. Wiimor. There is another important aspect to that. Under 
these inflexible regulations which exist, no producer is permitted to 
accept orders for a given month which are in excess of 100 percent of 
his production directive. His production directive or his monthly 
schedule will be this vast amount of military work. Therefore, if 
suddenly there is a heavy decrease or a deferment in the military, it 
will obviously leave a gap because you still have only 100 percent 
originally of your proposed production. If 25 percent of that is 
knocked out, you have a gap of 25 percent in = amount which you 
are authorized to produce. That is why all these fellows make such 
a plea for flexibility to overcome or to be prepared for these rapid 
changes which can take place. 

Senator ScuoepreL. | would like to ask you this: I understand 
you are a member of this advisory committ ee. 

Mr. Witmor. That is correct. 

Senator Scuorpren. | know these men in the Governmental Con- 
trols Division are trving to do the best job they can. Do you see any 
immediate possibility that this situation will ‘be considered by them 
in connection with your advisory groups? Would you suggest they 
take immediate action so the smaller users of aluminum all over the 
country who are being knocked out get the benefit of it as quickly as 
possible? 

Mir. Witmor. Senator, that was the recommendation, the unan- 
imous recommendation, of this advisory committee, at the meeting 
which was held. The last meeting was held on February 21. 

I would like to stress again the fact that the members of the com- 
mittee in this case requested that the meeting be held in order that 
they could apprise the agencies of these changing conditions. We felt 
we would be remiss were we not to do that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilmot. We appre- 
ciate your giving us this presentation. 

We want to get one more witness, if we may, before recessing. 
Mr. Charles E. Hunter, president, Hunter iisewiiitering Co., 
Bristol, Pa. 

Will vou hold up vour right hand. 

Mr. Hunter, do you solemnly swear the statements you make to this 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Hunter. I do. 

The CuarrmMan. We are glad to have you. Just proceed with your 
statement in your own way. 
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TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. HUNTER, PRESIDENT, HUNTER 
MANUFACTURING CO., BRISTOL, PA. 


Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman, it would be very difficult not to be 
repetitious after the wealth of evidence that has been presented this 
morning by people probably much more competent than myself. As 
the head of a small fabricating company which is completely shut 
down at the moment and which has enjoyed some commercial success 
in conversion from the previous war’s efforts, we feel very keenly the 
impact of materials shortages. This has been repeated to you so 
many times that I am sure it is no novelty. 

I am also in the dual capacity as president of the Storm Window 
Institute, a group of enterprising people who created a new industry, 
not yet 10 years old, and by virtue of the kindness of this committee 
and a substantial amount of effort on their own part, sustained life 
after the death sentence was repealed 14 months ago when we appeared 


before this committee. We then went through, if I may have one 
moment, a series of periods where we had 65 percent, 50 percent, 35 
percent, 20 percent. There were base-period inequities in connection 


with our industry which have never been completely obviated or cor- 
rected, and our association has another thing. ‘There are two or 
three items, after listening to the evidence this morning, that have not 
been touched upon. One was an inequality, it seems to us, of the 
number of people who had in the past—and I am dragging up dead 
animals now—been allocated material when the evidence was pretty 
clear that that many manufacturers did not exist in the industry. 
We went from what we believe to be 75 to a point where 256 people 
claimed they were manufacturers in this industry, and something over 
180 of them were allowed allocations. 

This created a condition which inescapably took material from 
recognized sources. We have the same condition in import as far 
as legal loopholes are concerned in our present and existing law, which 
should be of interest to you people, although legal counsel at the mo- 
ment is attempting to block those. 

Then there is a dirty word that I am goimg to use here, sir, that 
everybody has got around, and that is “ compliance.” I am advised 
not to be specific about that, but I would be pleased in some instances 
to provide in secret an item or two to your counsel. Compliance has 
been a thing which has robbed the industry of a great deal of metal 
that could have been channeled and prevented hs ardship. 

The concept of conversion and substitution has been discussed. I 
have very little to add to that. Conversion to the military by the 
type of people that I represent basically in connection with thé asso- 
ciation’s affairs was almost impossible, a thing we discussed a long 
time ago. Very few of them have been either suited or able > be ially 
or with their facility to do any substantial work in conversion. In my 
own corporate instance that is not true. The substitution feature has 
been fraught with considerable hazard, both financially and from the 
viewpoint of acceptance of the substituted product. It has been 
very ineffective. Some of our major companies in this business have 
made valiant and substantial efforts and investments trying to substi- 
tute. Therefore we are away from that. 

The rapidity which this indicated availability of additional metals 
has come upon us is not completely startling. That has been in the 
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offing, particularly when the military went away. So the fact is it 
seems essential, in summary, that I add my small voice to what can 
be done in connection with the problems that our three primary 
producers have admitted were going to be prevalent if you relax the 
controls. 

I hope I have many warm friends in NPA, but it is a big hydra- 
headed bureau with which it is awfully troublesome to conclusively 
deal with the alacrity that is essential to continuing small-business 
success. 

In summary, sir, it would appear to me if this committee would 
suggest to the NPA that the compliance factor be more heavily em- 
phasized, then 

The CHarrMan. Right at that point, Mr. Long wants to ask some 
questions. 

Mr. Lone. By your statement that compliance or failure to comply 
has drained from the available supply, you mean that many fabricators 
are using aluminum without the authorization of the NPA? 

Mr. Hunrer. It almost inevitably follows as a result of the amount 
of material available where stortages existed in the allocations for 
some product; ves, sir. 

Mr. Lone. You would in confidence be able to furnish us with 
information of that nature? 

Mr. Hunver. I would be pleased to do so and have worked very 
carefully with the NPA’s compliance counsel, Mr. Wynn, in connec- 
tion with those matters. Additional emphasis is incident to its con- 
tinued well being. 

Mr. Lone. Generally speaking, when they secure the aluminum 
without furnishing the necessary tickets, do they pay a premium 
price for this privilege. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. How much would that premium be percentagewise? 

Mr. Hunrer. In the neighborhood of 10 or 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. Lona. I see. 

Mr. Hunter. For partially fabricated products. That is about 
the same amount of premium that is incident to extrusions, fabricated 
abroad and brought in in addition to the duty. 

Senator THyr. Mr. Hunter, have there been any prosecutions on 
the part of the NPA? 

Mr. Hunrer. There have been vigorous warnings back and forth. 
There is one prosecution of record. There may be more, of which | 
do not know. {n that instance it was a flagrant violation. It was 
efficiently handled as far as the prosecution was concerned. ‘The 
evidence in connection with these things is somewhat difficult to secure. 
It would please me to have the NPA people in the subsequent meeting 
this afternoon 

Senator THyr. What do you manufacture, Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunrer. A variety of aluminum fabrications, storm windows, 
doors, moldings, like installation, all of those products being aluminum, 

Senator THyr. How many years have you been in production? 

Mr. Hunter. Converted beginning in 1946. 

Senator Tyr. That was your first entrance into that process? 

Mr. Hunter. Correct, sir. 

Senator Tuye. Prior to that time, had you been in manufacturing? 
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Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. We were processors of, I would say, metal 
parts. We had a metal-parts business. In addition, we were large 
producers of ammunition, a business that died very heavily after the 
Second World War. We started a new business. 

The CHarrMAN. Before you proceed, let me clear up something in 
my mind. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. You have talked here about obtaining aluminum 
without proper certification at premium prices. Is that a nice way 
of referring to black markets? 

Mr. Hunter. Well, yes, sir. They exist. If you wish to bring 
it out in the open, they “have existed for a sustained period of time. 

The CHarrMan. | was rather interested, as we proceeded in the 
hearings this morning, not to- have heard black marketing mentioned 
a single time. Frankly, 1 was wondering whether the aluminum field 
was clear from black marketing. 

Mr. Hunter. It just didn’t seem to be a nice subject to bring into 
a high-grade court, I guess, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, | hope you will regard us as being interested 
in seeing proper distribution of the available supply of aluminum. 

Mr. Ht NTER. I do, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. We don’t believe that the black market is the 
best way to get that. So 1 want to assure you that we are interested 
in the compliance part of it. 

Mr. Hunter. Delving into it would take too long. I would be 
happy to make a personal report on it through your counsel. 

The CuHarrmMan. It is my understanding you are going to talk 
him. 

Mr. Hunter. I would like to make a suggestion as to the divisions 
of NPA, with which we are most concerned this morning. | 
think that NPA officials will confirm my next statement, which is that 
the Consumer Durable Goods Division and the Building Goods Divi- 
sion in which I personally am interested, are the people that have been 
harder hit than anybody else. That has been true for some time. 
The automotive sections and others have had adequate supply. | 
would think that it would be in order to request special attention for 
those people, inasmuch as they certainly have in there the greatest 
number of individual people affected by aluminum shortages coming 
under the cognizance of those two divisions. 

The manner in which the law was written precluded the possibility 
and probably with some justification, of NPA refusing anyone who 
wished to start a new business from having metal. I have studied 
that with great interest. It seems to me, if this law is renewed, that 
the restrictions on furnishing metal to new businesses where there is 
enormous shortage and great hardship, is incongruous. It takes a 
lot of time. For experimental purposes, yes. A man has an idea and 
needs some metal, all right. But whenever another man is starving 
to death and has overhead and people, it seems mildly unfair and 
deserves your consideration. 

The primary producers have all said there should be some relaxation. 
I would like to add my voice to that and say that the allocation by 
industry, after military priority, is something I favor. I would be 
more willing as an individual, as a small company, and I think I can 
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speak for my associates, that we would be a great deal more pleased 
by the possibility of fairness from the primary producers and the 
greater alacrity with which they can function if the military was 
taken care of. That is essential. Then take the rest of it and let 
industry distribute it. 

In my considered opinion, the people that the Small Business Com- 
mittee is interested in will be dealt with as fairly and much more 
rapidly than at present, with the skeleton force of NPA holding the 
reins over the industry. 

I feel very strongly about that. The industry in general has a 
high caliber administration. They recognize the importance of the 
necessity for continuing sale of enormous amounts of the metal, 
which can pile up overnight, as has been testified to. I am sure 
equitable distribution would be one of their key principles. 

The CuHarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2 p. m.) 

Present: Senators Sparkman (chairman), Benton, Thye, and 
Schoeppel. Also present: Gillis W. Long, counsel. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will come to order, please. 

Our first witnesses this afternoon are Mr. Ralph Trigg, Deputy 
Administrator for Program and Requirements of the DPA, and Mr. 
William N. Lawrence of the Military-Atomic Energy Division of the 
Office of Program and Requirements. 

We are glad to have both of you with us. Stand up and hold up 
vour right hands, please. 

Do you and each of you solemnly swear that the statements vou 
shall make to this committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Triage. I do. 

Mr. Lawrence. | do. 

The CHarrMan. Thank vou. 

Mr. Trigg, we have a statement that you have prepared. Is it 
your idea to present your statement first? 

Mr. Triage. I would like to. 

The CHarrMan. Just proceed as you wish. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH S. TRIGG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
OFFICE OF PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS, AND WILLIAM N, 
LAWRENCE, DIRECTOR, MILITARY-ATOMIC ENERGY DIVISION 
DPA; ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE A. STEINER, DIRECTOR, 
REQUIREMENTS STAFF, OFFICE OF PROGRAM AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS, DPA 


Mr. Triaa. I would also like to say, Mr. Chairman, I have with 
me Mr. George Steiner, who is director of our requirements staff in 
the same office as Mr. Lawrence and myself. 

I am glad to appear before this committee to discuss the current 
availability of aluminum and its distribution to contractors and pro- 
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ducers. Your committee asked me to comment specifically on whether 
idle aluminum exists which can be distributed to producers and 
whether the “stretching out” of the military program will make avail- 
able more material for nondefense industries. 

In connection with these questions, both of which are related, I can 
report to you that yesterday the Defense Production Administration 
Requirements Committee authorized the distribution of an additional 
30 million pounds of sag This tonnage is in addition to that 
which was authorized last January for second rs irter 1952 operations. 
This material was made available as a result of returns of aluminum 
allotment authority by the Department of Defense. The Depart- 
ment of Defense was in a position to make this return to the DPA 
reserve because of the phasing out of the military program. 

A little less than 7 million pounds of this material was distributed 
to claimant agencies other than the National Production Authority. 
The remainder, or over 23 million pounds, was allotted to the Na- 
tional Production Authority for distribution among various industry 
divisions of that agency. 

It is my understanding that the NPA bill will distribute this ma- 
terial to consumers as rapidly as possible. The material will be dis- 
tributed primarily to producers of consumer and civilian-type items, 
including building materials, so as to raise the general level of alumi- 
num allotment authority to all producers in these areas. 

In addition, special attention will be given to satisfying as fully as 
possible all appeals which producers have submitted to the NPA, par- 
ticularly those in industries which are experiencing employment dis- 
locations because of the comparatively low levels of aluminum allot- 
ments. Important consideration, | understand, will be given to 
hardships created among small businesses by the allotment levels 
originally established for the second quarter 1952. 

In the distribution of this allotment authority the NPA will con- 
centrate on the distribution of allotments which will be used for 
aluminum shapes and forms in apparent easier supply, especially 
aluminum sheet. Distribution cannot be made to those producers 
who would use the allotments to purchase aluminum shapes and forms 
in tight supply, such as hard alloy extrusions. 

This distribution of aluminum, amounting to almost 5 percent of 
the second quarter projected aluminum supply, should go a long way 
toward providing relief to many producers in the building materials 
and consumer durable goods areas who have appealed for additional 
materials. 

For first quarter operations no such substantial distribution is 
possible. At the present time I know of no open space on the order 
books of aluminum producers for first quarter delivery of any sub- 
stantial tonnage. I have heard of one or two instances where space is 
open, but upon inquiry it has turned out to be of relatively small 
tonnage and a specialty item not of universal use. 

The NPA Aluminum and Magnesium Division is currently survey- 
ing order books of aluminum producers and if space is open now which 
is not likely to be closed by allotments now filtering down through the 
allotment chain, I can assure you that additional allotment authority 
will be granted to take up any slack. If any such openings are re- 
ported, I do not expect them to be large because the total volume of 
allotment authority now outstanding for the second quarter, together 
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with a moderate backlog of orders from the first quarter, should use 
up all available space on mill books. 

Although this committee asked me to touch only upon the aluminum 
situation, I am sure it will be interested to know that yesterday the 
Requirements Committee approved an additional distribution of from 
20 million to 25 million pounds of copper product allotments. Of this 
amount, from 16 million to 21 million pounds will be allotted to the 
National Production Authority for further distribution comparable to 
that which I described for aluminum. 

Although the Nation’s supply of aluminum is increasing, and by 
1954 is expected to be double that of the pre-Korean period, demands 
are currently much above supply. This is inevitable when military 
and Atomic Energy Commission programs are taking such a large 
proportion of supply. 

In the current quarter military and Atomic Energy Commission 
programs will consume approximately 50 percent of the available 
aluminum supply. For the second quarter 1952 military and Atomic 
Energy Commission programs will require for their needs a smaller 
proportion of supply partly because of a slowing down of the military 
program and partly because of rising supply. But despite these down- 
ward adjustments these programs will consume about 46 percent of the 
total supply. 

For the current quarter urgent demands which arose following the 
original program determinations in October of last year necessitated a 
withdrawal of substantial quantities of aluminum from the national 
stockpile. The most important reason for the withdrawal arose out 
of unfulfilled military requirements. But a drop in anticipated alumi- 
num supply as well as urgent demands in various defense-related pro- 
grams also contributed to the deficiency. 

Between the first and second quarters of 1952 an increase in the 
supply of aluminum was projected as a base for working out program 
determinations. Despite this projected increase it was necessary, in 
making original allotments, to reduce aluminum allotment authority 
in a number of programs below first-quarter levels. 

There were a number of reasons for this. To begin with, military 
requirements rose substantially from the first to the second quarters 
by approximately 30 million pounds. 

In addition to this increase for the military program, higher allot- 
ments were required by the Defense Electric Power Administration, 
the Electrical Equipment Division of NPA, the General Components 
Division of NPA, the Metal Working Equipment Division of NPA, 
the NPA Facilities Bureau, the NPA Agricultural Machinery Divi- 
sion, the NPA Aircraft Division, and the NPA Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division. 

Furthermore, the percentage of allotments to supply was lower in 
the second quarter than in the first quarter. You will remember that 
it was only about 1 month ago that DPA and NPA heard strong com- 
plaints about the uncashability of outstanding CM P “tickets.”’ 

A heavy backlog of orders was recognized and in order to insure the 
solvency of the controlled materials plan total allotment was restricted 
in relation to supply. As a result, total allotment authority granted 
in the second quarter was only slightly above that of the first quarter. 
If demand was to equal supply at the mill level in light of these consid- 
erations, reductions had to be made in other programs of claimant 
agencies. 
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I should like to say a few words about the process by which program 
determinations are derived. We all recognize that the responsibility 
for allocating scarce materials is a vital one. In an economy as com- 
plex as ours the job of deciding the quantities of materials necessary 
to assure the completion of defense production on schedule, of balanc- 
ing machinery and equipment with the construction of new manufac- 
turing facilities, of appraising relative urgencies and putting first things 
first, of assuring an output of components such as bearings in sufficient 
quantity, is an assignment of the greatest difficulty. 

It was recognized from the very beginning of the operation of the 
controlled materials plan that every operating agency of Government 
was in a position to contribute to this decision-making process. In 
light of this principle, the greatest possible use of the experienced and 
expert staffs of all agencies of Government is reflected in the quarterly 
program determinations. 

Requirements submitted by claimant agencies each quarterly 
period are subject to the most careful scrutiny. The staff of DPA 
together with claimant agencies and other mobilization offices and 
agencies, reviews requirements in relation to urgent demands and 
limited supplies of materials. 

Following this intensive review, the results are transmitted to and 
thoroughly reviewed by an interagency committee on which are 
represented all claimant agencies. This is the Program Adjustment 
Committee. The recommendations of this committee are then trans- 
mitted to the Requirements Committee on which every major func- 
tional area of the economy is represented. It is upon the advice and 
counsel of this committee that the chairman makes program deter- 
minations. 

In this whole process every available relevant fact and judgment 
is brought to bear to the extent humanly possible so as to insure that 
decisions achieve the maximum advantage to the mobilization pro- 
gram and, within the limitations of supply, to the civilian economy. 

In closing, a quick look ahead to the third quarter seems to be in 
order. Requirements have just been submitted by claimant agencies 
for this period and we are now reviewing them. The aluminum 
supply projected for the third quarter of this year is considerably 
above the actual supply of the second quarter. 

Despite this, total stated requirements amount to 125 percent of 
supply. This level of demand, of course, is not what all segments 
of the economy would like to have. Some aluminum demand is now 
restricted by NPA orders. Eight claimant agencies, along with the 
reserves for MRO and self-certification, asked for more than 100 per- 
cent of the aluminum supply. 

These agencies are: the Department of Defense, the NPA Motor 
Vehicle Division, the Defense Electric Power Administration, the 
NPA Consumer Durable Goods Division, the NPA Building Ma- 
terials Division, the NPA Electrical Equipment Division, the NPA 
General Components Division, and the NPA General Industrial 

Equipment Division. 

If the stated requirements for these claimant agencies are met in 
full no aluminum will be left for any other programs. Demands for 
aluminum are still much above supply, but with a mounting supply 
the demand-supply imbalance is becoming much less intolerable. 
The future looks much better than the past. 
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The CHarrMan. Now, Mr. Lawrence, you or Mr. Steiner, do either 
one of you have a supple mentary statement? 

Mr. Lawrence. I can give you some additional information on the 
stretching out of the military program, but I have no prepared state- 
ment for the committee. 

The CuarrMaNn. I wonder if it might be well to proceed to question 
Mr. Trigg and perhaps it will work into that. 

Senator Thye, do you have any questions? 

Senator Torr. The question that occurred to me, Mr. Trigg, is 
that you said here that the eight claimant agencies, along with the 
reserves for MRO and self-certification, asked for more than 100 
percent of the aluminum. 

Is this a fair question: Will their requests be granted or will their 
requests be studied very carefully and then allocations made in order 
that the fabricators or the manufacturers for civilian purposes will 
have an opportunity to share in this available aluminum? 

Mr. Triee. Senator Thye, that was put in to just try to point out 
what the big claimants would take of the supply. There are many 
programs, other than those, that must be considered in determining 
what the requirements are against the supply. 

In other words, it would be a balancing-out process, as I pointed out 
in the statement. What we now have, even though the supply is up, 
are requirements, including those eight and all others, amount to 
something over 125 percent of supply. It doesn’t mean that these get 
preferential treatment or that others are ignored. They are all 
considered together. 

Does that answer your question fully? 

Senator Tuyr. That answers the question. 

The CHArRMAN. Senator Schoeppel? 

Senator ScHorppeL. Going one step further with Senator Thye’s 
question on these claimant agencies—are some of those the same 
agencies that apparently overclaim now, that some of the depart- 
ments are turning back? 

Mr. Trigg. Senator Schoeppel, the amount I spoke of that has been 
returned to DPA for reallotment has all come from the military. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Are some of these agencies interrelated with 
military operations? 

Mr. Trica. Of course. They are producing what we call com- 
ponents, B products, for the military. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. When the military cuts back on claims made 
on the basis of the higher ratio of development, they are going to have 
a supply set aside for them that can be carried on over. Isn’ t that 
true? 

Mr. Trice. To some extent that is true; yes, sir. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Now, according to some of the reports we have 
been getting, it is pointed out that some of the military agencies claim 
a tremendous lot that they have never been able to use and won’t be 
able to use for months in advance. Is that vour information? 

Mr. Triaa. Of course, Senator, the whole program is designed to 
take care of the military needs. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. That is right. 

Mr. Trice. That is what the whole program is about. 

Senator ScHorrreEL. And as it should be. I agree thoroughly. 
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Mr. Triage. If the military program is phased out or cut down, 
naturally it has some impact upon the B components. It won’t 
show up as fast as it will in the direct “take” of the military, the 
direct “take” is returned, promptly, such as the 30 million pounds 
I spoke of. 

Senator Scuorpre.. I can see that you are an agency which has 
to give preferential treatment to the defense needs—and that is again 
as it should be—you have to base your program upon what is left 
over after those demands have been provided for by your agency. 

Now it is equally true that if somebody doesn’t go in on these 
agencies which are overreached and overclaimed, and which haven’t 
delivered according to schedules as they should have, it necessarily 
cripples everybody else down the line unnecessarily since they are cut 
off from their supply. 

Let’s assume a part of those complaints are true. Now do you as 
an agency evaluate actually what the needs will be and what they have 
got on hand by way of inventory, so that you can project into the 
next quarter how much you can distribute to the small businesses and 
civilian operations? 

Mr. Trice. Oh, yes, Senator. All of the amount they have on 
hand, what they got in the last quarter, what they require in this 
quarter—and we are now working on the third-quarter requirements— 
all that is taken into account in the most minute detail as we try to 
program the supply against the demand or the demand against the 
supply. 

Now Mr. Steiner is here with me, who can explain that in much 
more detail, if you would like to have it. 

Senator Scnorppe.. | would like to have that in more detail. 

Mr. Sreriner. The claimant agencies each quarter are asked to 
submit requirements for their programs for the succeeding quarter. 
Those requirements are submitted on a standard form for quantities 
of material by various shapes and forms. When those statements are 
received by the Defense Production Administration, they are added 
up and aggregated to see what the total demands for all claimant 
agencies are in relationship to supply. 

Then, following that, the claimant agency requirements are sub- 
jected to the most penetrating analysis that it is possible to give them 
within the time that is available for review. Each product code of 
each NPA industry division, each program of each general claimant 
agency, is reviewed in the most minute detail. 

Thus, for example, in the general claimant agencies we make an 
effort to review every individual construction project that the claimant 
agency proposes to launch in a succeeding quarter. That review is 
carried on anywhere from 4 to 5 weeks. 

Participating in that review is the staff of the Office of Program 
and Requirements of the Defense Production Administration, to- 
gether with other agencies of the DPA such as the Production Execu- 
tive Committee, the Aircraft Production Committee, various claimant 
agency staffs, the NPA Controlled Materials Divisions and other 
interested agencies of Government. 

Every effort is made to analyze in the most careful manner the 
statements of requirements to relate them to supply to calculate the 
degrees of essentiality contributing to the mobilization program, the 
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requirements of the defense programs, the defense-related programs, 
and other programs of Government. 

Following that review, the results are taken to an interagency com- 
mittee called the Program Adjustment Committee, on which are 
represented all of the claimant agencies of Government. There, once 
again, the results are reviewed very carefully. 

In the second quarter, for example, that committee met for 5 or 
6 days, going over in the greatest detail all of the requirements set 
up by the claimant agencies. The recommendations of the Program 
Adjustment Committee are then made to the Requirements Com- 
mittee. On the Requirements Committee there is represented every 
major functional area of the economy. 

The Requirements Committee then goes over those recommenda- 
tions, and upon the advice of the Requirements Committee, the chair- 
man of the Requirements Committee makes program determinations 
which set forth the quantities of material to be allotted to each claim- 
ant agency for programs within that claimant agency. 

The quantities that are allotted are aggregate quantities. It is 
then the responsibility of the claimant agency to determine how much 
each program within that claimant agency will get of the total. The 
DPA Requirements Committee does not substitute its knowledge 
for the expert knowledge of the claimant agency in this distribution. 

The claimant agencies take the aggregate amounts of allotments 
which in aggregate equate with supply, and distribute those supplies 
to their programs. For instance, the Bureau of Public Roads takes 
its quantities, for example, and distributes its materials ‘to all its con- 
struction projects. The NPA divisions distribute among the manu- 
facturers and other users falling within their areas. 

Senator Scuorprpet. How much flexibility is there in your opera- 
tions to readjust when they wake up within a 10-day period and find 
they have more aluminum than they need? 

Mr. Srerner. There is a constant readjustment that is going on. 
Continuously, after the program determinations are made, claimant 
agencies return materials that they do not feel they need, and those 
quantities are allotted to the other claimant agencies in conformance 
with old needs or new needs that have arisen. That is a continuous 
process throughout each quarterly period. 

Senator Scuorpret. Some of the witnesses testified here this morn- 
ing, of course, that there was some lag, which I can see there would be, 
in making this readjustment. There are several of these claimant 
agencies that might have serious difficulty in readjusting to take care 
of the needs of many of these small groups, such as testified here today, 
to get their proportionate share of what might be turned back. 

Is your approach to this thing practical enough so that it can be 
related without waiting months? Because some of these businesses 
can’t wait months before they make these readjustments. I am sure 
you get on top of this as quickly as possible, but does it have to await 
the evaluation boards or have you somebody in those departments that 
can make a decision that will get it under way? 

Mr. Sterner. Yes, sir, I think there are two points in connection 
with your question, Senator. First of all, when the program de- 
terminations are made for a given quarter, a reserve is established 
to take care of unforeseen contingencies that may arise. 

Senator ScuorerpPe.t. What is that reserve, about 5 percent? 
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Mr. Srerner. In the last quarter it was something in the neighbor- 
hood of 1% percent of the total supply. It was not large in terms of the 
total supply. That reserve usually is distributed rather quickly after 
the program determinations are made. In the second quarter I think 
that the reserve was distributed at the DPA level within 3 weeks, 
perhaps 4 weeks. 

Now in the claimant agencies, reserves are also established to take 
care of unforeseen contingencies. In the NPA, for example, each of 
the divisions usually maintain a reserve to take care of any unforeseen 
contingencies. 

The second point is this: That, as Mr. Trigg pointed out in his testi- 
mony, yesterday the Requirements Committee distributed an addi- 
tional 30 million pounds of aluminum aggregating about 5 percent of 
the supply, and authorized the distribution of some 20 to 25 million 
pounds of copper, for the second quarter 

I think, in general terms, that these returns on the military were 
rather quickly made in light of the magnitude of the military problem 
and the recent date of the changed phasing out of the military program. 

Senator ScHorPPEL. Yes, I am glad to see such expeditious handling 
of it, but on the other hand some of these groups have been coming in 
here bombarding this committee, and the staff of the committee, and 
probably they have been down before some of your agencies, indicating 
their dire needs along these lines. It is to your credit that vou moved 
and moved quickly on this. 

Let me move to another thing. What do vou do with these uncashed 
certificates that are outstanding, and how long do you let them remain 
outstanding? Do you have any program on that? A lot of them are 
coming back now, and some of them haven’t been cashed in. That is 

percentage of tolerance that you have to watch out for. How do 
you handle it? 

Mr. Sreiner. Sir, there are two points in connection with that 
question that I think might be helpful in answering you. First of all, 
in the actual distribution of allotments for each quarter an effort is 
made to get an estimate of tickets that will fall through the slats, so 
to speak, that won't be used, not because the manufacturer can’t get 
on the order books of a mill, but because he doesn’t want to use them 
for one reason or another, 

There is that margin of flexibility in the aggregate distribution of 
allotments. In other words, the aggregate distribution of allotments 
is not precisely equal to the supply. It is equal to a little bit more 
than the supply to account for such people as vou bave indicated. 

The second point is that the complaints that are hitting DPA and 
NPA today are not that there are uncashed tickets in the svstem, but 
that there is open space on the mills that can be used if tickets are 
dished out. 

This 30 million pounds of aluminum and the 20 million pounds of 
copper distributed yesterday represents an effort to pick up that slack. 

Senator ScHorpPent. What do you think of some of the suggestions 
made here this morning about these concerns that are processing it, 
having a certain tolerance that will enable them to operate outside of 
the certifications? What do vou think of that? 

Mr. TriaG. Senator, these recommendations which were made here 
this morning to the committee, just came to us. We are just getting 
hold of them. 
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They involve many things and will involve some time to look at 
them. We are perfectly willing to consider any proposition that 
would make this system more flexible and more workable for the 
whole economy. ‘There may be some good reasons for the suggestions. 
They do pose some problems that we would certainly want to look at 
carefully. 

We will be looking at that sort of thing with NPA, where I under- 
stand the recommendation was made before an industry advisory com- 
mittee recently. 

Going back a step on what Mr. Steiner said about these uncashed 
tickets, it is a policy since the first of the year that any ticket issued in 
any quarter and placed on mill books for delivery in that quarter, are 
good until shipment is made even though actual shipment is in the 
next quarter. The carry-over from one quarter to the next, if the 
supplier was unable to deliver during the quarter for which delivery 
was originally scheduled, receives preference shipment by the mills. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. | would think that is the way you would have 
to handle it to keep an orderly procedure. If somebody had to build 
a program or manufacturing schedule, he would be in hot water on the 
thing. 

Turning to your statement on page 3, you say there that although 
the Nation’s supply of aluminum—TI think it is your third para- 
graph—is increasing and by 1954 expected to double that of the pre- 
Korean period, de mands are currentiy much above supply. 

Was that statement based upon the situation that presumed that 
our present military program would go along as heretofore planned, 
or before this stretching out for a longer period for military develop- 
ment that has developed in the last few days? 

Mr. Trica. That is based on current statistics and requirements 
that we are getting in from the agencies for the third quarter. As | 
pointed out later in the statement, the requirements amount to 125 
percent of the supply. Now a lot of that expansion program, or 
additional supply, is yet to come. It is in the mill. It is part of the 
so-called aluminum expansion program which has been taking place 
for the past several months, and some of it comes into production at 
the latter part of this year and much of it in the next vear. 

Senator ScHorpreL. Does that consider this Canadian movement? 

Mr. Trieg. I think that Mr. Anderson is going to testify later, and 
he is very familiar with that subject. 

Senator ScHorerre. | believe those are the main things I had in 
mind. I think you answered a question a while ago-—I was wondering 
whether you keep up on the inventory or the warehousing of these 
tremendous amounts to meet anticipated dem: ands. Does your 
agency get current reports on that. ever Vv quarter: 

Mr. Tricc. NPA really is the agency Cee for the inventory 
control. They have inventory control orders out, and they can give 
you that information. 1 know they are going to testify later on today. 
Mr. Lynch can give you all the details about their inventory controls 
system and the reports they get. 

Senator ScHorprEL. | have no further questions. 

The CHarrMANn. Does the DPA, vour organization, pass upon the 
applications of the various claimant agencies, various claimants? 

Mr. Triec. Yes, Mr. Chairman. They are passed on after such 
time as they are subjected to the review that Mr. Steiner related here 
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a few minutes ago and are finally passed up to the Requirements 
Committee. The recommendations of the Requirements Committee 
are taken into consideraton by the chairman, who happens to be 
myself, in setting programs. 

But may I pomt out that DPA itself deals only with Government 
claimant agencies. We as an agency do not deal with individual 
firms or companies. 

The CHarRMAN. That was my next question. NPA does that; is 
that right? 

Mr. Triae. That is right, 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Benton? 

Senator Benton. | am sorry | was late, Mr. Chairman. [| missed 
the hearing this morning. I wanted to come this afternoon particu- 
larly to hear Mr. Anderson. 

The CuatrmMan. There is one point | want to bring out further. 
Senator Schoeppel was talking about the commitments, the allocation, 
the outstanding tickets, et cetera. 

You said that it pertained more or less to a bank, the credit stored 
up, and he could use whatever he saw fit, whenever he saw fit to do 
0, the person holding the certificate. 

I realize that that has got « Pw that wav, but it does seem to me 
there ought to be some kind of a time limit within which he would 
be required to use that. 

Mr. Trica. There is, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Steiner can give vou the 
details. 

Mr. Sremner. Senator Sparkman, the regulations provide that a 
person with a ticket in a given quarter must get on the mill schedule 
for that quarter. The mills are asked to take, in steel for example, 110 
percent of their anticipated total shipments, so that vou have a 
10-percent margin in there. Now, if that individual with a ticket 
can get on the mill order books, the ticket is good even though actual 
shipment is in the next quarter. If he can’t get on the mills’ books 
then the ticket is not cashable. With the level of allotments that are 
determined in relationship to the supply, of course, our effort is to 
insure for each one of the controlled materials that people who have 
tickets will absolutely be able to cash them, and that no one will be 
left standing at the door with a ticket and not get in to get what he 
is after. 

The CuarrMAN. Let's say, for instance, a person holds a ticket for 
the second quarter, which will be coming up soon, but when he gets to 
the second quarter, he is not ready to take that aluminum and there- 
fore he doesn’t file the ticket, doesn’t present it to any producer. The 
third quarter rolls around and he doesn’t present it, and the fourth 
quarter, and the first quarter of the next vear. 

How many quarters can roll by before he would be required to use it’ 

Mr. Srerer. If he has a ticket for the second quarter, he must get 
on the mill books for second-quarter shipments. The mills are 
permitted to carry over orders from one quarter to the next if due to 
unforeseen contingencies shipment cannot be made in one quarter for 
Which the order was placed—-under the regulations a carry-over 
order is given preference in delivery. 

The CHarrmMan. He must present his ticket, he can’t just carry it 
around in his pocket. 

Mr. Steiner. That is right. 
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Mr. Triea. 1 should have pointed out when I was answering Sena- 
tor Schoeppel’s question that prior to January | of this vear there was 
a regulation in existence that said if shipment was not made within 
7 days, later changed to 15 days, after the end of the quarter, the 
material purchased would be charged against the next quarter 
allotment. 

I meant to point out that that system was changed on the first, 
to try to make it more flexible. 

Senator THyr. Are there many cases where you have had a carry- 
over into the next quarter of unused aluminum in the hands of 
private manufacturers? 

Mr. Srerner. Yes, there has been a carry-over. I do not know 
the exact magnitude of that carry-over. 

Senator ScHorepre.. | could readily see that a manufacturer will 
say, “I can only operate to one-half of my capacity, and I had better 
just stay closed down for one quarter and then operate at full capacity 
at my plant for the next quarter, using the aluminum allocation that 
vou grant me in the one quarter instead of spreading it over two 
quarters.” 

Have you had any of that tvpe of practice? 

Mr. Sterner. | do not know of any such instances as that, Senator. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Long, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Trigg, do vou feel that the 25-percent attrition 
factor that has been recommended by the Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee is too large? 

Mr. Trica. I think we will have to consider it very carefully, Mr. 
Long. There has got to be some attrition provided for but the 25 
percent may be too large. We haven’t seen the necessity of going 
that high heretofore. 

Mr. Lona. I would like to ask Mr. Lawrence one question, if 
I may. 

Mr. Lawrence, what are the indications of any further turn-backs 
by the military to the DPA? 

Mr. Lawrence. We have received back from the military to date 
about 324 million pounds of aluminum for the second quarter. It is 
quite probable that we will receive from now to the middle of the 
second quarter about five to seven in addition. I doubt that there 
will be any more. In the third quarter we hope that the allotment 
figure will be of such validity that there will be scarcely any return 
from the military. 

Mr. Lone. What percentage of the turn-back by the military has 
resulted from claiming too much rather than the rescheduling? 

Mr. Lawrence. Out of the 32 there is about 4 million that was 
claimed too much. “Claimed too much” is not a good term to use. 
Actually, it was failures in production, which prevented them from 
using this aluminum that caused the return. 

Mr. Lone. Which generally though did not result from the over-all 
cut-back, the stretching out of the military program; is that right? 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. 

Mr. Lona. I see. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Triage. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Samuel W. Anderson, Deputy Administrator 
for Aluminum, Defense Production Administration. 
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Do you solemnly swear that the statements you make to this com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. AnpErson. I do, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. We are glad to have you with us. Will you pro- 
ceed in your own way. 


TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL W. ANDERSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR ALUMINUM, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Senator Sparkman, I brought a chart here which 
I think will be the most effective way of showing vou what the new 
aluminum supply situation is. JI asked Mr. Long to have this easel 
provided, and as it is not a very large chart, perhaps it might be 
more visible to the members of the committee if I brought it closer to 
the committee table. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. Anpgrson. | understand from Mr. Long in preparing for this 
testimony, Mr. Chairman, that one of the things you would like to 
have is a picture of the progress being made in the expansion of the 
aluminum system. This chart was prepared and kept up to date for 
that purpose. What you see now is the December 1 reading as we 
saw it at that time. (See chart facing next page.) 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. 1951? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 1951. 

The bottom portion of the chart colored in red indicates the volume 
of production of aluminum from the so-called old plants—that is, old 
plants in production before the authorization of the expansion pro- 
gram, 

I might point out that the top of that section of the chart, if vou 
will notice, shows a dip here in the winter of 1951-52, and over here in 
1952-53 another very serious drop-off, and somewhat lesser drop-off in 
the winter of 1953-54. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is aluminum production seasonally geared to that? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; that is what I was leading up to. 

The drop-off estimated there was estimated to be the amount of 
metal we would lose by virtue of low-water conditions, particularly 
in the Pacific Northwest. As you are doubtless aware, when rainfall 
is below medium, it frequently happens that certain loads must be 
cut off because of unavailability of energy at that time. Now, | 
will come back to that when I put the overlay down, which indicates 
what has happened since that time. 

We estimated in December we would lose as much as 20,000 tons, 
possibly, for that reason. 

Senator ScHorpreL. Did you actually lose it? 

Mr. Anpprson. We did not, as you will see when I put the overlay 
on. We gained something because of good fortune. 

For the winter of 1952—53—that is to say, next winter—on December | 
we estimated we might conceivably lose as much as 66,000 tons. 
That figure is a pessimistic figure. It is assuming that the conditions 
are very much less favorable than the average conditions that exist. 

The second band of the chart consists of the a to be 
made month by month by metal from new productive faciltties now 
being built. The little arrows here indicate the point when at that 
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time it was estimated the starting dates of the respective plants 
would be. 

The next line colored in blue was our expectation on December 1 
of imports of metal, mostly ser Canada. Finally, the top band i 
the estimated generation of old and new scrap aluminum, which 
constitutes about 20 percent of the supply. 

I would like to put this overlay down, which indicates the revisions 
of those facts as we see them more or less currently. 

The first point | would like to draw your attention to is that indeed 
we had very good luck in the Pacific Northwest. It rained very hard 
beginning in November, and as a consequence, our loss, instead of 
being 20,000 tons, was nothing after the small loss which we suffered 
in October and in September. 

That was a stroke of good luck to our benefit. However, that is 
partially offset by a tragic strike at the plant of Reynolds Metals Co., 
in Oregon, which cost us about 5,700 tons of metal. 

When an aluminum plant is struck, unless there is adequate notice, 
the pots freeze up and it always takes a long time to get in there with 
jackhammers and chip it out to get the pots going again. 

The British loan, with which vou are doubtless familiar, shows up 
here in this period, and therefore this green line is higher than it 
would otherwise have been if we had not succeeded in diverting that 
metal which is destined for the British. 

The fact that this red line is somewhat below that black line is a 
reflection of a delay in the starting date of the first half of the Chal- 
mette plant of Kaiser due chiefly to the delay in delivery of gas- 
burning engines over the schedule we thought was valid earlier in “the 
period. Also delay is chargeable to the gas engines in the Corpus 
Christi plant. 

You will notice that the line of imports is squeezed down very sub- 
stantially. That is giving effect to the reallocation of metal to the 
British to make up for the metal they are giving us now in our tightest 
period. 

There are a number of other items here of interest. Two of the 
Aleoa plants, the Point Comfort plant and Wenatchee plant, have 
been expedited by from 1 to 3 months, and that is indicated in the 
figures on the chart, which improves the slope of this line by an 
appreciable quantity. 

By and large, therefore, as you see, our metal supply, including 
scrap, will rise from approximately 105,000 tons a month, which it 
averaged in 1951, to a figure of about. 174,000 tons per month when 
this expansion program is completed. 

The domestic virgin metal supply, which is the new metal, will rise 
from approximately 70,000 tons a month to a figure of about 128,000 
tons a month. 

Senator Benron. Didn't you announce in the paper the other day 
a proposed step-up on imports from Canada? 

Mr. Anpprson. Yes; that is an entirely different question, Senator 
Benton. This is the picture of the existing 

Senator Benton. It doesn’t show in the chart? 

Mr. AnpErRson. No. 

Senator Benron. You are going to tell us about that later? 

Mr. ANpreRson. Yes. # mght pause right here tesee if there are 
questions on this chart. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Were vou here this morning? 

Mr. AnppeRSON. No; | was not. 

The CuHarrMan. | believe it was Mr. Reynolds in his paper who 
gave us in round numbers the story of the increase back over the 
years and your projected program, too. Your chart gives it to us very 
graphically, and the two combined, I think, give a very good story 
| believe he said when the contemplated program was finished, we 
would have an output of approximately 3 billion pounds a year; is 
that right? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. The total of the virgin metal, 
leaving out of account imports and scrap for the moment, the figure 
multiplied by 12 is approximately 1,560,000 tons, which is a little 
more than 3 billion pounds, to which are added the expected imports 
on a normal basis and scrap generation. That should bring it up to 
approximately 2 million tons. 

The CHAIRMAN. In connection with this announcement about the 
Canadian aluminu'n, in the story I saw it mentioned also an additional 
production capacity planned in this country of approximately 300 
million pounds. I- that new capacity? 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes. 

Mav I give a rather comprehensive statement, sir, about this new 
oo 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; I wasn’t trving to push vou into it all at once, 
but I was wondering if it was included in this chart. 

Mr. ANperson. There is nothing in there that reflects any of these 
more recent ideas 

The CHarrMan. That doesn’t take care of those that are under 
commitment now that are being built now? 

Mr. Anprerson. This takes care of evervthing that is going on now 
that has been authorized. This is the presently authorized aluminum 
expansion program. 

Senator Benton. How many plants would this be, just roughly? 

Mr. AnpERSoN, About seven. I will count them up. These are 
the new plants: Wenatchee, Wash.; Rockdale, Tex.; Point Comfort, 
Tex.; Jones Mills, Ark.; Troutdale, Oreg.; San Patricio, Tex.; Long- 
view, Wash.; Arkadelphia, Ark.; Chalmette, La.; Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash.; and Kalispell, Mont. Some are expansions of old 
plants, but in each is some contribution of new metal appearing in 
that chart. 

Senator Benron. Are all Government-financed plants? 

Mr. Anperson. None is Government-financed. 

Senator Benton. They have certificates of necessity? 

Mr. Anprrson. Yes. 

Senator Benron. They all have certificates of necessity, but no 
Government money; is that right? 

Mr. Anperson. That is right, no Government money. 

The CuarrMan. You go ahead, then. 

Mr. AnpersoNn. | welcome this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to 
make a very brief statement of the character of the ideas that are 
presently under discussion concerning the possibility of further alu- 
minum supplies for the United States. 

The first thing I would like to emphasize is that these are purely 
ideas for discussion. There is no official Government proposal for a 
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new aluminum-expansion program nor indeed for a contract to import 
metal from Canada. 

We have been constantly watching and thinking, of course, about 
the aluminum supply. We have been constantly equating our pros- 
pective supply with our understanding of the military and other es- 
sential demands for aluminum, and accordingly have come up with 
some ideas for discussion. 

Those ideas are the following: The possibility of a combination 
of import program from Canada over and beyond what the Canadian 
company, the Aluminum Co. of Canada, would in any case plan to 
export to the United States, on the one hand, and some additional 
expansion in the United States, on the other hand. 

That is a somewhat arbitary combination of circumstances, there is 
nothing secret about it, there is nothing final. There is no decision 
with respect to it. The question of additional supplies of aluminum 
also leads into the matter of the national stockpile. I cannot give you 
figures which are classified on the national stockpile at this time 
as you know, but it is a factor that must be considered in any Jong- 
range thinking about this metal which is so vital to defense. 

I would like to emphasize this: As soon as these ideas had reached 
the stage where they were susceptible of being brought into some de- 
gree of focus, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Fleischmann, “and 1 determined that 
we would try them out on a number of groups. 

The first group to whom these ideas were presented for their re- 
action and comment were the major producers of aluminum, the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Reynolds, Kaiser, and the new member of 
the group, Anaconda. 

We held a meeting 2 days ago with that group for several hours 
and asked them to express themselves in any way that they desire, 
and indeed to submit any written views they might have. 

Yesterday we had a similar meeting with a second group consisting 
mostly of Government officials and a few businessmen conversant 
with nonferrous metals generally. We showed them the same story 
and asked them for the same expression of judgment. We are plan- 
ning to have several other meetings for a similar purpose, including 
a group of congressional leaders, next week. The purpose of these 
meetings is to get the benefit of the best advice we can on this involved 
and complicated subject, in order to permit Mr. Wilson to make a 
judgment as to what he believes is the best to do under the cireum- 
stances. 

Senator Benton. What would be involved in the total additional 
aluminum? 

Mr. ANperson. The ideas that were presented, Senator Benton, 
consist of an additional supply ultimately of about 300,000 tons per 
year over and beyond what we have now, of which about one-half it 
was suggested would come from additional expansion in the United 
States and about one-half as enlarged imports from Canada over and 
beyond what Canada would probably send anyway. 

Senator Benton. Do I recall a million-and-a-half-ton national pro- 
gram and this would be another 20 percent? 

Mr. ANprErsoN. That is correct. 

Senator Benton. Is there a tariff on imported aluminum? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes; 1% cents a pound. 

Senator Benron. Where did that come from? 
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Mr. ANpERsoN. You mean how long has it been on the books? 

Senator Benton. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. | don’t know. 

The CHarrMan. It has been there a long time. As a matter of 
fact, I believe it was reduced during the last war. I think it was cut 
in two. 

Mr. Anprerson. I am not familiar with the history of the tariff. 

Senator Benton. Are there just the three manufacturers? 

Mr. Anperson. In the United States there are the three producers 
of virgin metal and there is about to be a fourth, Anaconda. 

Senator Benton. Did they manufacture in Canada, too? 

Mr. Anprerson. None of the American manufacturers is engaged 
in manufacture in Canada. The Aluminum Co. of Canada is strictly 
a Canadian company. They are the producers there. 

Senator Benron. It is not a subsidiarv of the American company? 

Mr. Anprerson. No. 

The CHatrmMan. [| don’t know that that is material to these par- 
ticular hearings, except this. There is a great deal of interest in this 
announcement, a great deal of concern, I will put it that way, and 
therefore | suppose this would be a good place, as good as any, to 
inquire into these things. 

You say the Aluminum Co. of Canada is not a subsidiary. Doesn’t 
it have an interlocking directorate? Aren't they associated in some 
way? 

Mr. ANprerson. I am frank to tell you I don’t know the names of 
the directors of the Aluminum Co. of Canada. Ll know several of the 
officers personally 

The CHarrmMan. | don’t know that myself, but I have heard that 
statement made many times. By the way, I am going to have to 
leave in a few minutes. [ have got to go to my office and do some 
work and catch a 4 o'clock train 

l am going to ask Senator Benton, Senator Thye, and Senator 
Schoeppel to stay on to hear the other witnesses. Before I go, I 
would like to ask vou a few questions if the members of the committee 
will indulge me at this point, in order that I may have it clear in my 
own min before | vO There is considerable concern about this. 

I reeall, Mr. Anderson, following the end of World War II there 
came a time when the aluminum producers in this country were in a 
rather difficult: position. They had surplus inventories that they 
couldn't dispose of very well, while at that time I believe we were 
still taking aluminum from Canada under an agreement we made 
back during the war. The complaint was even made—I am not 
stating these as my own charges, but vou are familiar with them, I 
am sure—-that we financed the building of that plant, we let them 
have the money at a very low rate of interest, if any interest at all 
[ am not sure-—and then bought their product in such a way as to 
pay it off. 

We, as Members of Congress, received a great deal of expression of 
concern and in Many instances expressions of criticism for that having 
been done. I realize here we are, on the one hand, crying for all the 
aluminum we can get from wherever we can get it, and I know it is 
highly desirable for us to get aluminum from Canada or England or 
anywhere else, if we can get it right now, but I think the thing that 
causes concern is this projection over a period of 7 years. 
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Naturally, a lot of these producers wonder what the situation is going 
to be 3 years, 4 vears, 5 years, 6 years from now, if we are buying 300 
million pounds of aluminum a year—I believe that is what it would be, 
wouldn’t it-——no, 500 million per year for the next 7 years, with perhaps 
some of our own lines shut down. 

Then I will say this: Just vesterday there was presented to me the 
proposition to the effect that our own aluminum producers still wanted 
to expand, build new plants, with their own money, not financed by 
the Government; and I asked this question. I said, ‘““Would it be 
an economical undertaking? Would it be sound economy?” ‘Yes, 
we are willing to undertake it. The only thing we ask from the Gov- 
ernment is the certificates of necessity.” 

Of course, accelerated amortization, which would go with it. 

L just want to say this: That before any firm decision is reached, 
I certainly hope that every consideration will be given to these com- 
plaints, which I think to some extent were justified following World 
War II, and to these prospective complaints that are coming in now 
regarding this proposal. 

I would hate as much as anybody to see the aluminum industry 
or any other industry overexpanded in this country, but T have seen 
it come from 300 million at the beginning of World War II up to now 
a projected 3 billion, 10 times. 

By the way, when the first expansion was made above the 300 
million, there were those connected with the Government who said 
that we had all of the aluminum capacity that we wanted. 

Senator Benron. What has happened to the price? 

The CuHarrmMan. It went down from about 19 cents a pound at the 
beginning of World War I] down to about 12 or 13. What is it selling 
for now? 

Mr. Anperson. Eighteen cents now. As low as 15. It went to 
as low as 15. 

The CuarrMan. | thought it went lower than that; but as low as 
15 anvhow, in the course of stepping up production. 

Of course, I for one, want to see a sound economy, but remembering 
the gloomy predictions when we started increasing from 300 million 
at the beginning of World War II, and seeing how we went to 2 billion 
or more, I believe we went to 1,800,000,000 by the end of the war, 
without any dire consequences, and even now are called upon to ex- 
pand by another 1,200,000,000, I certainly hope that we will be very, 
wery careful and not be put in the position of selling our own country 
short in regard to the production of aluminum. . 

I know it is a hard decision to make, and I am sure that you people 
who will make the decision will give it the most earnest, careful, and 
prayerful consideration before the decision is made not to allow fur- 
ther expansion in this country and to make these immense purchases 
from any country extending over as long as 7 vears, as was suggested 
in the proposal. 

I wish I could stay on through the hearings. | apologize for having 
to leave, but I have an appointment that I must keep. I want to 
say on behalf of the committee that we are grateful to all of you 
for having come here and having made these hearings as successful 
as they have been. 

1 feel much better myself. I believe many small-business men 
are going to feel better after these hearings are over. I hope we will 
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be able to do something that will bring some relief to the many small 
businesses throughout the country who are undernourished in regard 
to aluminum, who have had a tremendous struggle just to keep alive 
during these trying times. 

I will ask Senator Benton to take charge of the committee, if he will, 
and I will ask to be excused. 

Senator Benton. | have just one question. In line with the chair- 
man’s comments, Mr. Wilson, a month or two ago, surprised me by 
predicting to me that he could foresee the day when the bridges will 
be made with aluminum instead of with steel. If you can imagine 
time when we will be making bridges out of aluminum, it seems to me 
pretty difficult to imagine the time when we are going to have too 
much of it. 

Have you made any long-range guesses as to the ultimate coniidies 
of a booming economy to absorb aluminum? 

Mr. ANperson. We are endeavoring to arrive at as reliable a fore- 
cast as we can, Senator Benton, and it is really for that purpose; 
among others, that we are holding these series of conferences with 
groups of people whose judgment we regard as significant on that 
question. 

The hazards of forecasting the consumption of any dynamic ma4 
terial such as aluminum, or indeed of any material, are very great, of 
course. 

To be sound and to plan on the basis of such forecasts certainly 
needs the meeting of the best minds we can bring to bear upon it. 

Senator Benton. What would a bridge of aluminum cost today as 

gainst a steel bridge? 

Mr. Anperson. I haven't the faintest idea. [| have heard Mr. 
Wilson discuss the aluminum bridge idea also, and to me he made the 
point that perhaps the main spans might be made of steel, but the 
superstructure might be aluminum, which sounded sensible to me. 

Senator Benton. He thinks New England has been very negligent 
and backward in not moving into New England production, and as 
I listen to this list of plants in Montana, Arkansas, the Pacific North- 
west, it seems he is right. 

Mr. Anperson. You must appreciate the fact that the location of 
an aluminum plant is almost entirely dictated by low cost of power, 
the location of cheap power plus transport: ition. 

Senator Benton. Is there no problem on ore? 

Mr. Anprrson. The problem on ore is certs vin not the controlling 
factor. Bauxite is, of course, the ore. Most of the bauxite that we 
use in this country comes from British and Dutch Guiana, and from 
the Caribbean island of Jamaica and is brought in by ship to the Gulf 
Coast ports in most cases or transshipped from the Gulf ports to the 
alumina plants. 

Senator Benton. Does Canada import bauxite? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, from Jamaica, and from British Guiana. 

Senator Benron. Andthey are able to still undersell us by a cent 
and a half a pound? 

Mr. ANpgerRsoN. It is shipped up the St. Lawrence, where it is made 
into alumina and aluminum, and in the case of their projected British 
Columbia production the alumina, the aluminum oxide, will be made 
in Jamaica and shipped by water through the Canal and up the 
Pacific coast, a very economic movement for traffic. 
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Senator Benton. Senator Thye? 

Senator Toyz. No questions. 

Senator Benton. Senator Schoeppel? 

Senator Scuorpre.. If this is classified, don’t hesitate to say so. 

What percentage of the supply of aluminum now is the military 
taking? 

Mr. AnprERsoN. That is classified information. I know the precise 
answer, but I had better not give it to you. 

Senator ScHorerrpet. One other question. We are stockpiling 
aluminum at the present time, are we not? 

Mr. AnprErson. No, sir. 

Senator ScuorrrPeEL. Do we consider our stockpile adequate at 
this time? 

Mr. Anprerson. | think I can answer that without violating 
security. No. 

Senator ScHorPPEL. Now, are we exporting any aluminum from 
this country on any of our programs at the present time? 

Mr. Anperson. In 1951 only 960 tons of ingot were exported. 
In fact the over-all export program is very small. The second 
quarter export allotments aggregated approximately 3% million 
pounds, of which roughly half was destined for Canada and the balance 
for Latin America with a little going to Europe. Of the authorized 
export amounts some 82 percent consists of plate, sheet, foil, and 
specialized castings. The major portion of the balance is in extruded 
aad rolled products. 

Senator ScnorprEL. What is the distinction between, say, prime 
aluminum and secondary aluminum? 

Mr. ANperRson. Primary aluminum is the aluminum that is made 
by the electrolytic process in the reduction plants and shipped as 
virgin pig, 99.8 or 99.7 percent pure aluminum. 

Secondary aluminum is made for scrap, turnings, and borings, and 
other cuttings in the fabricating factories, which are colleeted and 
melted down, usually segregated into various types of alloys, so that 
secondary aluminum, which is made largely by the secondary smelters, 
who sort out various types of scrap, is of various kinds of alloys and 
is used largely in the foundries of the United States and for so-called 
destructive uses. 

Senator ScHorrpPet. On that secondary aluminum, then, 1 under- 
stand one of the witnesses this morning testified that in the allocation 
there was no distinction made in those two. 

Do you think there should be a little different approach to the 
allocations on the basis of secondary aluminum? 

Mr. Anperson. May I defer that question to Mr. Lynch? He 
administers these orders and is much more expert on it than I am. 

Senator Scnorpre.. No further questions. 

Senator Benton. I have one other question. By what process 
does the price go from 19 cents down to 15 cents and then back up to 
18 cents? What is the operation of this market that determines that 
price fluctuation? 

Mr. Axnprerson. | would hesitate to answer that, not being in the 
business, Senator Benton. My connection with this go-round is 
since last November, and I suspect that the person who can answer 
that best is somebody in the business. 
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Senator Benton. Is there any element of price competition between 
the three companies? 

Mr. Anperson. All the companies have the same price for equal 
quality of metal. 

Senator Brenron. Has that been true right straight through? Has 
the 19 cents dropped to 15 and gone back up to 18 together? Did all 
prices move 

Mr. ANpERSON. My recollection is it was, but it is a recollection. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, it makes no difference whether it is 
aluminum processed in the State of Washington or in Texas or any- 
where across the United States or what the freight costs involved in 
transporting it from the seacoast to aluminum plants may be 

Mr. Anperson. I am sorry, sir; I am not really a student of the 
freight absorption problem, and I don’t know the answer to that. 

Senator THyr. Raw material must come by boat and the distance 
from any harbor where these boats can dock to the plant matters not, 
it is all the same price whether it is Montana or Washingteno or Texas 
wv Arkansas. 

Mr. ANprERsSON. In a general sense I believe that to be correct. I 
might add one footnote to the source of raw material. We do have 
bauxite in the State of Arkansas, and th: 
Our resources there are not large compares 
however. 

Senator Benton. There is no problem on shortage of bauxite? 

Mr. AnpErRsSoN. None whatever as far as supplies in the world are 
concerned 

Senator Benton. You can go up ten times again without having a 
problem? 

Mr. Anperson. Very easily. 

senator Benton. Are these three companies in the excess profits 
taxes? 

Mr. Anprerson. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Senator Benron. I am wondering if their certificates of necessity 
in fact amount to a 77 percent underwriting of the cost of these plants 

Mr. ANDERSON. The certificates of necessity for the fi rst expansion 
program, if inv recollection is correet—and th: at took pl ace before | 
became connected with this program—were 85 percent, | beheve, and 
the second expansion program, socalled, were SO percent, if my 
recollection is correct. 

Senator Benton. | would like to say, Mr. Anderson, I have had a 
chance to know of vour remarkable contribution to the Government 
in the last war, having served with you abroad at the international 
conference in Mexico, where you distinguished yourself. 

I am glad to see you back in the Government, handling this heavy 
and great responsibility. We are grateful for having had vour tes- 
timony and congratulate the Government on having your services 

Mr. Anpgerson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator ScHoepPe.. I have a few more questions here with refer- 
ence to your judgment on greater flexibility on the part of some of 
these agencies to get more of this aluminum out to the small producers 
yr processors. 


is mined to some extent. 


rt 
| to the overseas resources, 


In view of the military cut-backs and in view of the supplies some 
of them may have on hand by reason of previous claimant programs, 
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do you see an improvement of the present situation in the next quarter 
or in the beginning of the third quarter? 

Mr. AnpEerson. Yes, sir, I do. As you will see from the chart, 
Senator, the supply during the third quarter will be substantially 
larger than the supply in the second quarter. Our present estimate is 
it will exceed the supply in the second quarter by 107 million pounds. 

If the military demand does not rise above what we understand it to 
be now, I would suppose that in the third quarter the situation would 
be substantially improved. 

Senator ScHoEpPEL. I believe that is all. 

Senator Benton. Thank you very much, Mr. Anderson. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Holbrook. Please raise your right 
hand. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give this committee will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Mr. Hotsroox. I do. 

Senator Benton. I don’t exactly understand why the chairman 
swears the witnesses. I didn’t hear anything to indicate the previous 
witness needed to be sworn, but I am following the precedent that I 
found when I arrived. 

Will you identify yourself and proceed with your testimony? 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY J. HOLBROOK, DIRECTOR, CONSUMER 
DURABLE GOODS DIVISION, NPA; ACCOMPANIED BY LESTER 
W. DETTMAN, CHIEF, LAMP AND HOUSEWARES BRANCH, 
AND ALBERT ORME, STAFF ASSISTANT, NPA. 


Mr. Hotsroox. My name is Harry J. Holbrook. Iam the Director 
of the Consumer Durable Goods Division of NPA. The Consumer 
Durable Goods Division has the responsibility of allocating materials 
to almost all types of consumer durable-goods manufacturers, except 
the automotive industry and radio and television. 

It allocates materials to people who manufacture things from pins 
and needles, bobby pins, all the way up to store fronts, including the 
entire major appliance industry. 

Senator Benron. Are bobby pins made out of aluminum? 

Mr. Hotsroox. Yes, they are, sir. We also have industrial codes. 
We allocate material to manufacturers of license plates and road- 
marking devices. 

We allocate material for commercial cooking and dishwashing 
equipment. We allocate material for buttons, fasteners, closures, 
zippers. As a matter of fact, the zippers take a great deal of our 
critical materials, including copper and aluminum. 

Senator Benton. Do you come out of one of the industries your- 
self? Are you from business? 

Mr. Hotsrook. I am on leave of absence from the Norge division 
of Borg-Warner, and I have been here now for 8 months. 

Our industries accounted during the year 1950, at the retail level, 
for about $20 billion. — would be about 15 percent of the total 
retail sales for that year. There are thirty-some-odd-thousand 
manufacturers of consumer durable goods. They employ about 
1,700,000 workers. They serve about 500,000 dealers. These 
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dealers include everything from the little novelty shop to the big 
appliance or furniture house. We have, also, costume jewelry and 
many personal items of that sort. Distribution includes little mama 
and papa stores in every little town, like the 5-and-10-cent stores, now 
the dollar stores. Employment in distribution would run into millions. 

I bring out these figures because you gentlemen are very interested 
in small busine SS, and of course these 500 ,000 dealers make up a lot of 
small businesses. 

Mr. Orme, who is my special staff assistant, has worked very close to 
the small business as well as with the labor situation and in community 
affairs. 

1 would like to read a little bit about our responsibility as far as 
small business is concerned, because I know that is the thing that you 
are the most interested in. 


The Consumer Durable Goods Division has many hundreds of small businesses 
in the over 100 industries that are in its jurisdiction. We are particularly con- 
scious of the problems of small business and of the need to be constantly alert to 
make sure that the position of small business in their respective industries is 
fairly protected. Assistance to small business is an important part of the daily 
job in this Division, and it is as varied in nature as the needs of the individual 
small enterprises might require. The following will illustrate certain aspects of 
the assistance rendered to small businesses by this Division, directly or indirectly: 

We recognize the special needs of small businesses to be given help in obtaining 
production materials. This is particularly true in the case of small businesses in 
the industries where the established over-all allotments levels are low. To assist 
in meeting this problem, a special fund of controllei materials—steel, copper, 
and aluminum—has been created. Distribution from this fund will be adminis- 
tered by the Office of Small Business of NPA. This Division and other NPA 
industry divisions servicing small manufacturers will receive from small business 
and process supplemental applications for controlled Se will determine 
the material needs in each case, and will be authorized to draw upon the fund to 
make the*required additional material allotments. . The Division is working on 
this plan right now. Allotments will be made for the second quarter of 1952 

This Division maintains daily contact with the Office of Small Business, NPA, 
particularly with its Materials and Equipment Assistance Division. In conjunc- 
tion with its own broad assistance program for small business, the Office joins 
with this division in urging favorable action on appeals by the Division for addi- 
tional materials for small business. The Office collaborates with the Division in 
many ways to assure the special consideration to small business contemplated by 
the Defense Production Act. Such joint endorsement of a small business need 
may relate to priorities, assistance to obtain tools and equipment, approval of 
applications to construct, and of materials for construction, approval of applica- 
tions for loans, and certificates of necessity, and other matters. 

The Division in turn furnishes the Office of Small Business, NPA, with data, 
including controlled-materials allotments to small business, to assist OSB in 
making special studies of the status of small business generally under controls 
and the problems of small business in particular industries. 

Through the Office of Small Busines, NPA, this Division maintains conta:t 
with the operations of the Small Defense Plants Administration. Opportunities 
are thus created for joint action with the SDPA and OSB in favor of small- 
business enterprises. Such opportunities will doubtless be frequent as the 
SDPA plans are developed and expanded. 

Currently the aid of the SDPA is sought and obtained in high-level DPA and 
NPA discussions affecting small business in which the SDPA participates. 

The Division has about eighty-some-odd industry advisory committees. We 
meet with these industry advisory committees regularly. They have been of 
great help to us. 


Senator ScHorpret. What part do you play as a claimant agency 
in looking out for small business? 

Mr. Hotsrook. Technically we are not a claimant agency. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. I understand that. 
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Mr. Hotsroox. The Office of Civilian Requirements act as the 
claimant agency for us. We assist them in preparing a program, but 
technically we are not a claimant. We are an operating division but 
we are not a claimant. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. But the operating division i is pre tty important 
in seeing that things are kept moving along; isn’t it? 

Mr, Hotsrook. We think so, because we are going through a type 
of emergency where there is plenty of consumer durable goods in the 
hands of both dealers and the distributors, and the most important 
thing, the most important responsibility we have is to try to keep 
the manufacturer’s head above water. So our responsibility to the 
economy is to try to keep the manufacturer in business. 

Senator Benron. How much aluminum will you allocate to con- 
sumer durable-goods manufacturers? 

Mr. Hotsprook. | believe the total allocation was about 49 million 
for the second quarter, of which 10 million will go to the military 
and to goods which are not strictly consumer items which would leave 
a total of about 39 million. 

Senator Benron. That goes to industry? 

Mr. Hoxisrook, All of our allotments go to industry. The 39 
million is for regular production for the civilian economy. 

Senator Benton. How much of that would you estimate goes to 
what you call small or independent manufacturers? 

Mr. Hotsrook. Could you answer that, Mr. Orme? 

Mr. Orme. Senator, that will vary very greatly with the different 
industries. In some there are very many small businesses and in 
others obviously not so many. We haven’t attempted to put any 
precise percentage on that, but I would think the volume would be 
at least 40 percent. 

Senator Benron. You think 40 percent of the 39 million net might 
be a rough guess? . 

Mr. Orme. Yes. 

Senator Benton. How much would they take if you had all vou 
wanted to allocate to them, if you had an unlimited supply of alu- 
minum? I suppose plenty of them who are using other materials 
would divert to aluminum, so you would have a distorted picture. 

Mr. Orme. Again, as an approximate figure, we could use at least 

1 additional 30 million, applying the same percentage to that. 

Senator Benton. You think maybe you are not getting much more 
than half of what you could allocate? 

Mr. Orme. That ts right. 

Senator ScHorpret. Were you here this morning, Mr. Holbrook? 

Mr. Horsrook. I was out of town and didn’t get here for the first 
part of the hearing. 

Senator ScHorrpren. There were some suggestions made as to more 
flexibility on the part of the manufacturers. I will not ask you, then, 
some of the questions I had in mind, but they pointed out that the 
programs were determined and passed upon by certain committees. 
I was wondering if you had a judgment factor on that. It was thought 
that would be one method that would enable a small manufacturer in 
this field to operate much better and certainly get a much greater 
supply than he is getting now, and certainly inasmuch as some of it 
is turned back by the military and it looks like more of it will be turned 
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back because of the increased supply, coupled with the reduction in 
the over-all time schedules 

Mr. Hotsrook. The policy decision has already been determined, 
I believe, on this amount of aluminum that is being returned now. 
There is some 30 million, of which quite a bit will come to the divisions 
in NPA. 

The first step to be taken will be to allocate about 6 million pounds 
of aluminum to consumer durable goods to equalize across the allot- 
ment levels percentagewise. We now have some codes that are oper- 
ating at 25 percent of base period, while the bulk of them are oper- 
ating at 30 percent. We had to do that because we didn’t have quite 
enough material to start out with to have them all at that 30 percent 
level, although that was the level we were trying to reach. 

So, immediately we will send out without anv delay whatsoever 
what we call a CMP-10 form to bring up this group to about the 30- 
percent level. Then the next action will be taken on the small-busi- 
ness hardship cases, which at the present time al not amount to a 
great deal in quantity of materials. We could take care of the small- 
business hardship cases with very little additional aluminum, as things 
now stand. 

There are about 56 apphcations in our Division at this time which 
qualify on a hardship basis for small business, and which require about 
a million and a half pounds of aluminum. That may grow by leaps 
and bounds, but we have many hardship cases in the consumer durable 
goods, and we would need about 20 million pounds of aluminum if we 
were to take care of the cases that we think are hardship cases 

For instance, we had a meeting with an industry advisory group 
today that we are very sympathetic with, because they have had a 
problem. They have no way of substituting anything because they 
manufacture aluminum cooking utensils. Now, they can't make 
aluminum cooking utensils out of sheet steel. 

In many cases those people who have a 30 percent or even 25 percent 
aluminum allocation can substitute other materials or mavbe thev 
are even a small multiple producer and they can get more steel, 
and we will give them more steel to produce other items. But a 
manufacturer who is established as a producer of aluminum cooking 
utensils is not tooled up and cannot possibly make them out of sheet 
steel or enamel, et cetera. 

In order to bring them up to an operating level, which they think 
they are entitled to, and which they would like, up to about a 50 per- 
cent level, after having been down to 30 percent for the last two or 
three quarters, would also require about 6 million pounds of aluminum. 

We have many problems in our Division, as Mr. Haynes also 
has in building materials, where he is faced with the same problem. 
One of our major problems is the lack of aluminum 

Senator Benron. Do vou share Mr. Wilson’s views in line with my 
questions of Mr. Anderson, that the future potential for aluminum 
may be far beyond anything that has yet been projected or publicly 
discussed? 

Mr. Hourrookx. IT am from the appliance industries, and the 
appliance industries use more and more aluminum all the time. The 
refrigerator industry has recently shifted to aluminum evaporators. 
You probably have seen the new refrigerator with the two doors and 
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the very large capacity. The freeze compartment is all aluminum. 
The shelves that are used in refrigerators today are aluminum. 

The washing machine industry used aluminum castings. They 
have been forced to go back to gray iron castings, but they prefer 
aluminum castings. The agitator in a washing machine was also cast 
aluminum. ‘There are new purposes and new uses for aluminum com- 
ing into existence all the time. 

Senator Benron. Could you give any kind of wild guess as to what 
the aluminum bridge would cost as against the steel bridge? I assume 
it would be a great deal lighter bridge and you wouldn't have to buy 
so much material. 

Mr. Hotsroox. If there is somebody in here from the military, 
they can tell you that because they are now using aluminum pontoons 
for bridges, for portable bridges. They are using aluminum tripods 
for machine guns. They are using aluminum in many spots where 
they used steel during World War II. 

Senator Benron. If you hold the price down with every other 
price going up, or perhaps get it back down to 15 cents, it may be that 
Mr. Wilson’s ideas here won’t seem so fantastic, and we may be using 
aluminum in a mass sense that hasn’t vet been taken into calculation 
on these projections. 

Mr. Hotsroox. There is a process called anodizing in aluminum 
which is really a 

Senator Benton. What is it called? 

Mr. Hoxtsrook. Anodizing. They color aluminum, and it is a 
beautiful color, and it is used for trim. It is used for lamps and all 
kinds of purposes. They even make the aluminum in cooking utensils 
out of it. But in my particular company we use it for trim for appli- 
ances, and you can make it look like gold or chrome, any color, any 
combination of colors vou want. It is attractive and has the advantage 
that the woman can hit it with a skillet, she might dent it, but she 
can’t chip it because the color goes all the way through. 

The aluminum industry has a tremendous future, but actually there 
is going to be a lot of competition among the steel people, the aluminum 
people, and the brass people. 

Senator Benton. Three companies seem to be getting along pretty 
well, and I don’t doubt but what the fourth will get along pretty well. 
Ultimately, perhaps, there will be enough people to stimulate com- 
petition in the field. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Holbrook, is there any processor or manu- 
facturer that you deny aluminum to where you just shut the aluminum 
off entirely? 

There was the threat earlier that there would be no aluminum 
permitted for window sash and no aluminum to be fabricated into 
roofing material. 

Mr. Hoxtpsrook. That was before I came here, Senator Thye. 
I don’t know if that was so in the consumer area, but in the first 
quarter we cut some like the venetian blind industry down to as low 
as 10 percent, because they used such a tremendous amount of 
aluminum. 

Senator Toye. Are you reexamining the allocation to determine 
any hardship and do you permit them to go back up? 

Mr. Hotproox. We have them up to 25 percent now for the second 
quarter, and we will bring them up to about 30 percent now with this 
new allocation. 
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Senator Tuyr. That is true for the man that manufactures or 
fabricates roofing, the regular roofs for barns? 

Mr. Hortsrook. I would like to have Mr. Haynes’ office answer that. 

Senator Tuysr. Yes. 

Mr. Wuitr (W. R. White, Building Materials Division, NPA). 
The allocation for the manufacturing of roofs has been raised to 
30 percent in the second quarter. 

Senator THyr. It was down as low as what? 

Mr. Wuitr. Twenty was the lowest. 

Senator Ture. And then 25 and now it is raised to 30 percent? 

Mr. Wuirsr. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Holbrook, what criteria is used by the Consumer 
Durable Goods Division to determine the percentage level at which 
a particular industry will operate? 

Mr. Ho.srook. The criteria is established by the program level. 
The Division’s authority is the Program Implementation Decision. 
What we call the PID. “After all, the decision has been made top-side 
and the materials are then allocated to the various claimant agencies 
and to the operating divisions, for distribution to their industries. 
The policy determination is not made at the level of the Division. 
It is made by the Assistant Administrator and approved now by 
Mr. Fowler and it was approved by Mr. Fleischmann. 

Mr. Lone. For example, they make the determination that within 
the Consumer Durable Goods Division some would operate at 25 
percent, others at 30, and others at 35, and the determination that at 
one time put the venetian blind people back to 10 percent, that is not 
made within your Division? 

Mr. Hotsroox. That policy is not made in the Division. 

Mr. Lone. The suggestion was made here this morning that perhaps 
a concept of industry survival should be brought into part of the con- 
sideration as to the amount of aluminum that the particular industry 
should get. How do you feel about that? 

Mr. Hotprook. We feel very keenly on that subject. We in the 
Division feel that every thought should be given to operating levels. 
But we also know that there is a very serious problem as far as critical 
materials are concerned, such as brass and aluminum, that the amount 
of material that is available is a determining factor. 

Mr. Lona. I| personally don’t agree too much with the survival con- 
cept. 1 think it should be liberalized to such an extent that it would 
be called a hardship concept, because of the many complexities of 
trying to keep a business stagnant. It can’t remain stagnant. It 
has to go one way or the other. 

Mr. Hotprook. We consider hardship appeals from manufacturers 
on all levels. 

Mr. Lona. Of the additional 5 percent that is going to be made 
available across the board as the result of the 30 million pounds 
turned back by the military, what would you suggest as a manner of 
distributing that 30 million pounds, Mr. Holbrook? 

Mr. Hoxsroox. I haven't any idea, and wouldn’t like to make any 
suggestion on the 30 million pounds, because I don’t have the slightest 
idea how much of that will be allocated to consumer durable goods. 

We expect to get this 6 million to take care of the distress codes that 
are now operating at 25 percent. 

Mr. Lone. Do you think that is the best answer so far as the Con- 
sumer Durable Goods Division is concerned, to give an additional 
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percent to those that are in distress, or do you think it should be on an 
individual firm basis? 

Mr. Hotsroox. I think that is the way it should be handled, 
according to individual firms. 

For instance, we have, even in the 25 percent area, we have manu- 
facturers of aluminum outdoor furniture. Some of those manu- 
facturers, a few, manufacture only aluminum furniture. We think 
that they should get priority over those who manufacture other types 
of furniture, and wouldn’t be so badly hurt. 

Mr. Lone. Primarily the same thing would work in all single-line 
producers that use aluminum and other products? 

Mr. Hotprook. That is right, it might be the same with venetian 
blinds. They might not need this extra 5 percent as badly as the 


cooking utensil plant We might have more distress in the band at 
30 pereent than at the lower band because substitutions might be 
made 

Mr. Lona. I thoroughly agree with vou 


~ r Benton. [s copper in greater shortage than aluminum? 
Mir. Hoterook. Yes. sir 

S tor Benton. And hardship cases ar more abundant? 

\ 


\ir. Hotprook. Yes, we have many people in great distress because 


of a shortage of copper, and it is used only for functional purposes. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Ilow long does it take you to process one of 
these appl cations through vour ageney? Do you get al it pretty 
quickly when it comes in, say, on a hardship case? 

Mr. Hotprook. How long would you take, Mr. Orme, to process a 
case oO hardship basis? On we receive it directly from the 

er, if it is a good sound ease, it wouldn’t take too lonz 

Mr. Orme. Just a matter of a few days, | would say, on the usual 
hat nea 

\Ir. Ho ook. If we hal the material to allocate, it doesn’t take 
lo 

Senator Scuorpren. That the thing I was wondering about, 
because many of these concerns don’t have enough technical employees 
in their plants or at their command to get them in shape as quickly 
as they might, and whet they come in | recognize there mut be a 
degree of tolerance exercised because of these shortcomings, but I 
was wondering if there was any procedure worked out t» expedite 
them or whether they are put down in a file and then this Coagress- 
man or that Senator calls co throu rh a long and laborious proce «dure 

In some departments we do. We are getting calluses on our ears 
from telephoning. 


Mr. Hotprook. We are very sympathetic to the calls from Congress 
and from the Senate, but we find they are also very sympathetic to 
our problems. Many letters do come in, and the constituents really 
put on a lot of pressure, but we don’t take that into consideration. 
We follow the criteria to the best of its merits and operate according 
to the criteria that have been established. 

Senator ScnorepreL. The reason I asked that is this. I know in 
my office, probably it is no different from other offices—some get a 
greater volume of these complaints than others—they are really asking 
for assistance and the expediting of matters that they have already 
vot m these various departments. We want to be of assistance 
wherever possible, and we are naturally interested. I think it is a 
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matter that very greatly concerns the small business groups all over 
the country. 

When they have applications in and if there are allocable amounts 
like the one right now before us, and then the next quarter, will the 
applications be handled expeditiously? They would like to know if 
a claim is going to be rejected, because they can’t hang on for another 
30, 60, or 90 days. Time may be of some great importance to them. 
That is why I was asking the question. 

Mr. Hotsrook. Everything that possibly can be done is being done 
to speed up the processing of hardship cases. Of course, when the 
Government has taken on the responsibility, the great responsibility, 
of becoming the production manager for all the industries of the 
United States, it has undertaken a terrific job. 

L believe now that the CMP is beginning to function. I believe that 
the Division which I have the honor to be directing is functioning 
much better than it was 6 months ago. Things are really beginning 
to smooth out. 

One of the aluminum producers this morning talked about alu- 
minum. He mentioned that his company had a million pounds, I 
believe, that had been canceled, was averaging cancellations of a 
million pounds a month. Well, if the salesmen from that company 
get out into the field and approach 50 prospects, that 1 million 
can become 50 million. I don’t think there is as much aluminum 
available as one might think. 

I think as it starts to loosen up, we should relax and should become 
more and more flexible, but we can’t relax too soon. 

Senator Scuorrret. We shouldn't build up false hopes or false 
claims on the part of these people. We are not looking for additional 
work. You will be getting a lot of complaints and a lot of requests 
if the general impression goes out that they can be taken care of 
rather quickly. 

Therefore, | do think it is these hardship cases, these marginal 
operators, whose plight is serious enough that they should receive 
expedited and preferential consideration, irrespective of the amount 
to be allocated to them. 

I think they ought to be expedited, and I am sure you will see 
to that. 

Mr. Hotsrook. We will do that. 

Senator THyr. Do you deal only with the aluminum question? 

Mr. Hotnrook. No, sir. We deal with all the problems of pro- 
duction for the consumer-durable-goods manufacturers. We worry 
about even the materials that do not come under the controlled- 
materials plan—like nickel, zine, lead—all of those are our problems. 

Senator Tuyr. Do vou deal with silenium? 

Mr. Hotsrook. That is one of Mr. Dettman’s problems. He is 
the branch chief in charge of lamps and housewares, and he has the 
program for material for all light bulbs. 

Senator THyr. We have had many complaints on that very ques- 
tion. It all developed since you got into controlled material. We 
are getting word first from one industry and then another, as they 
close down. If this is not out of order, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to see the question of silenium discussed at this time just briefly in 
order that we might get a little over-all picture of what is involved. 
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Senator Benron. Do you want Mr. Dettman to answer that? 

Mr. Detrman. Unfortunately, we do not use silenium. Mr. Hol- 
brook misunderstood you. He thought vou said molybdenum. 

Senator Toyz. You don’t have that allocation of that material? 

Mr. Derrman. No. That is the Electronics Division. 

Senator Benton. I am glad to get this information because I don’t 
know what it is. 

Senator Tuyr. I have come to know something about it in the last 
months, although I heard all about it last fall. It was something 
new to me then. 

One of the complaints I have been receiving is that it is used very 
extensively in the glass-processing manufacture and more especially 
for the coloring of some of the bottles that are developed. Therefore 
they do not have it in their regular needed manufacturing, such as for 
light bulbs, and all manner of electrical equipment. 

Mr. Hotsroox. I remember now that it was a very serious problem 
with the Division because, when I first came down here, we also were 
responsible for the entire glass industry. 

Senator Toye. Yes. 

Mr. Hotsproox. At that time it was a very serious situation, but 
that has been transferred to another division. 

Senator Benton. Mr. Holbrook, we are very grateful to you for 
vour candor, your businesslike presentation, your very informative 
testimony; also to Mr. Dettman and your associates. 

Senator Benton. The next witness will be Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Lynch, will you hold up your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give to this subcom- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help vou God? 

Mr. Lyncn. I do. 

Senator Benton. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF TIMOTHY A. LYNCH, DIRECTOR, ALUMINUM AND 
MAGNESIUM DIVISION, NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


Mr. Lynen. Tam Timothy A. Lynch, Director of the Aluminvm and 
Magnesium Division, National Production Authoritv, Department of 
Commerce. Iwas Deputy Director of the Division from its formation 
until September 1, 1951, and have been Acting Director and Director 
since then. 

I have been in the aluminum industry, in almost every phase of it, 
for 25 years until my retirement in August of 1948. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing before your 
committee and to submit such information as you may desire with 
reference to the operation of the Aluminum and Magnesium Division. 

Your letter of March 7, 1952, expressed an interest in the current 
aluminum supply situation. I have therefore prepared the following 
statement. 

Present production schedules indicate that the supplies of aluminum 
in the first quarter of 1952 will be 640 million pounds and that supplies 
will increase to 740 million pounds by the fourth quarter of this year. 

The total aluminum supply by quarters, including primary produc- 
tion, secondary and all imports is as follows: 
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smniniiies of niiacsneandl 


| Actual, 1951 | Estimated, 
1952 


Aluminum supply: | 
642 | 640 


First quarter - ease | | 

Second quarter | 598 | 610 
Tere GUM. - neck cccesce pik sks aid eknkat bédal icincdl 569 | 710 
POE GUE in once iccnaacadiantan ana ee raid = diac redaiiesgenl 559 740 


The decline in supply from the first quarter to the fourth quarter 
1951 was due to reduced exports from Canada to the United States, 
strikes at reduction plants, reduced scrap supplies, and a shortage of 
hydroelectric power in the Northwest and South. 

This committee has expressed concern over rumors that aluminum 
is being offered abundantly by producers while manufacturers of end 
products do not have allotments to purchase these aluminum con- 
trolled materials. Speaking from the standpoint of aluminum pro- 
duction which is the problem with which my division is primarily 
concerned, as distinguished from the allotment responsibility, I would 
like to say that, to my knowledge, there are no idle quantities of 
aluminum available to manufacturers. 

The committee will recognize that a producer who has 100 pounds 
of metal for sale and offers it to 35 buyers does not mean that he has 
3,500 pounds of aluminum available for sale. Reports of such offers, 
therefore, are cumulative and are completely out of proportion to the 
facts. 

Growing confidence in CMP and the ability of industry to cash 
tickets has suggested to consumers of aluminum that there is no need 
to rush to place their orders with a mill. In fact many of them are 
working on inventory and not using their allotments. As Mr. Fleishe- 
mann pointed out in his testimony before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Curreney on Tuesday of this week the aluminum indus- 
try until a few weeks ago was complaining about the overissuance of 
tickets. The Aluminum and Magnesium Division, NPA, was like- 
wise concerned. Consumers were referring to authorized control 
material orders as “hunting licenses’’—or uncashable tickets. Now 
almost overnight we are told that the situation has been completely 
reversed. While we are convinced that the situation has changed 
somewhat, it is far from reversed. The Aluminum and Magnesium 
Division has assured holders of tickets that upon request it will 
arrange for the placement on mills of all ACM orders if the holder is 
unable to find a home for his ticket and all of these tickets can be 
placed. 

Production from new plants, part of the first phase of the aluminum 
expansion program, has generated hope and confidence in aluminum 
supply for the immediate future; the revised military schedules promise 
additional metal for civilian claimants in the third and subsequent 
quarter of 1952. 

We have received indications that there has been some open space 
for some products in the first quarter. These periods have been short 
lived and the quantities were negligible. For instance, in the sheet- 
aluminum industry reports submitted to the aluminum and mag- 
nesium divisions have shown that as of January 10, 1952, sheet mills 
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had accepted orders up to their full scheduled production for the 
first quarter. 

Subsequently we were informed that there had been a number of 
cancellations of orders due to rescheduling of aircraft production. This 
required aluminum producers to seek orders for sheet to fill up these 
schedules and it was at that time consumers of sheet were confronted 
with numerous offers of quick delivery. Reports filed on February 10, 
however, showed that the sheet mills were again completely booked 
for the first quarter of 1952. If the complaints referred to by the com- 
mittee involved the producers’ offers to sell aluminum sheet during the 
period referred to above, it will be recognized that this was only a 
temporary one. Final data accumulated by the Aluminum and 
Magnesium Division of NPA as of February 20 demonstrated that 
for the same reason as outlined above, out of the total sheet produc- 
tion scheduled for the first quarter, approximating 225 million pounds, 
only 950,000 pounds was opened. ‘This represented 4-10 of 1 percent 
of the full amount scheduled, indicating that the established pro- 
duction schedules for this quarter were well in line with the estimated 
sheet requirements resulting from the allocations authorized by DPA. 

The raw material for foil mills is ealled foil reroll stock. This is 
supplied by the sheet mills and must be carried in stock in foil plants 
in a variety of widths. The fourth quarter of 1951 found these 
important plants practically devoid of working inventory necessary 
to meet the current and future requirements of CMP. Consequently 
approximately 2 to 3 million pounds of reroll stock were for this pur- 
pose in addition to the quantity needed to fill ACM orders for the 
first quarter. To effect continuous mill operations authorized pro- 
duction was established by directive action on a month-to-month 
basis. Such a method not only assures an equitable distribution 
of metal but tends to prec lude excessive or idle inventories. 

As to extrusions, it has been the policy of the Aluminum and 
Magnesium Division to maintain the members of the extrusion indus- 
trv at an eg ial level of operation as tar as possible, and Lo urge and 
encourage the smaller independent extruders actively to seek all of 
the military orders they can produce. Many of the military require- 
ments are for extruded sections which can only be produced on extru- 
sion presses Which are larger than those operated by the smaller 
companies. Furthermore, a greater percentage of these extrusions 
required by the military are heat-treated. Heat-treating equipment 
is expensive, and in times of peace is not regularly used in the manu- 
facture of common-alloy extrusions. 

In view of these factors it is necessary in order to meet military 
requirements to allot metal to manufacturers with facilities equipped 
to produce extrusions required by the defense programs. ‘This has 
resulted in temporary open space in the production schedules of plants 
not equipped with heat-treating facilities. We believe action now 
being taken by DPA and NPA with respect to the immediate issuance 
of additional allotments to end-product manufacturers will allow 
aluminum producers to operate at authorized production levels without 
open schedules. 

We are alert to the general feeling in the market. As a result of 
opinions expressed at a recent meeting of the Prime Aluminum 
Products, Industry Advisory Committee the Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Division, NPA has recommended that at least 30,000,000 
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pounds of additional tickets be issued to claimant agencies at this 
time to insure against attrition. NPA previously distributed 11,000,- 
000 pounds resulting from the military stretch-out. We also want 
to point out that under CMP regulations a producer with an open 
space in his schedule can, if necessary, reach forward 2 weeks into the 
next quarter to obtain orders to fill out his current schedule. We 
consider this double protection and believe that by keeping our fingers 
on the pulse of the aluminum industry, we can take whatever im- 
mediate action may be necessary to prevent open spaces on production 
schedules from resulting in loss of production. 

Senator Benron. Thank you, Mr. Lynch. 

Perhaps you can explain, after 25 vears in every phase of the alumi- 
num business, the question I was asking earlier: How can Canada 
import bauxite from the same sources we get it from and then ship 
aluminum into this country and pay one and a half cent tariff and sell 
at an equal price? What is there about the Canadian production 
methods—either they are more efficient producers or else our price 
seems too high domestically, one of the two. 

Mr. Lyncn. The number one reason—I don’t know the whole 
answer— many factors go into making up the selling price of a product 
such as aluminum—the one thing I do know which is a matter of some 
public information is that the Canadians, the Canadian Aluminum 
Co. at least, has the lowest-cost water power site, which is the main 
ingredient of aluminum and chief cost of aluminum. 

Senator Benron. Do vou think they can underproduce us by a cent 
and a half? 

Mr. Lynen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benton. Even when we are building new, modern, , up-to- 
date plants wherever in the country it seems most prov luctive! 

Mr. Lyncn. We can not build the waterfalls. That is a we 


need for the low cost power. = hey have that in Canada. 
Senator Benton. That can make a difference of a cent and a half a 
pound, 


Mr. Lyncn. Yes, sir. There are 10 kilowatts needed to make a 
pound of aluminum. 

Senator Benron. Senator Sparkman’s earlier question was: Are 
there interlocking controls by the same management in the Canadian 
and the American company? 

Mr. Lynenw. No. I think that was another matter than wis 
thrashed out. At one time the controlling stock, up to recently, of 
Alcan, was owned by the same people, to a large extent; that is, the 
Aluminum Co. of America stockholders. 

Senator Benron. That was my impression. 

Mr. Lynen. But I think the Federal court has decided they have to 
liquidate that stock over some period of years and the voting powe: 
is now in escrow. Some committee has been appointed by the court 
and has control of the stock. 

Senator Benron. They are breaking the two companies apart? 


Mr. Lynen. Yes, sir. They are distinctly two companies and oper- 
atiig that way. They seem to be getting competitive in this country 
Senator Benton. I hope you are right. That is to the interest of 


the taxpayer and the consumer. 
Senator Thye? 
Senator Toye. | have no questions. 
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Senator Benron. Senator Schoeppel? 

Senator ScHoEpre.. I listened to your statement, and find you are 
not very optimistic about what is ahead for these prospective users 
or manufacturers who are in distress now, until the greater capacity 
of these plants produces greater production. I rather gathered that 
what you are pointing up here is that this might be just a little flurry 
and these open mill schedules might just be very temporary in nature. 

Mr. Lyncu. | consider the open mill schedules something temporary 
in nature, but the improvement in the metal supply is something real 
and tangible, and the figures I have submitted here show that between 
now and the third quarter we will have an increased supply of some 
70 million pounds. In the fourth quarter, an additional 30, or 170 
million pounds between now and the end of the year. That is a sub- 
stantial amount of aluminum. With the ceiling on the military re- 
quirements due to the so-called stretch-out, it would appear to me that 
that would make a substantial improvement in the allotments to 
the civilians. 

Senator ScHorpPEL. I recall, Mr. Lynch—lI happen to be a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate—that these 
so-called economic experts tried to scare us to death; if we had listened 
to them and taken them literally, we would have been scared to death. 
They wanted controls—not exactly the economists, but I think the 
head of your Department was up there hollering jor drastic controls. 
He was thinking in terms of what these economists were saying, that 
we were going to have tremendous shortages in the hard industry 
lines and in the soit industry lines, and everything else, and that infla- 
tion was going to raise cain. I am glad that it didn’t come about as 
some oi them predicted it would. Some of us from the ordinary mind- 
run citizenry of the country didn’t believe them. You are looking at 
one who didn’t believe them. 1 took the opportunity to go to a man 
who heads one of the greatest merchandising institutions oi the country 
and I asked him a number of questions. It was rather refereshing for 
him to say to me, “I see all the signs developing that all these fellows 
are wrong.” 

He said that there would be sales within 5 or 6 months, that they 
would be standing in line to get in and they would be reducing and 
cutting prices all over the country, indicating that the supplies were 
there, indicating inventories were up, warehouses were full. 

We know that there was spree buying following Korea. It was 
uncanny how his predictions came through. 

Now we see some signs developing in this industry and the steel 
industry and the lead and some oi it on the zinc, not, however, in 
copper, even though that is loosening up a little, and some of the 
other materials. 

I am just wondering whether we may not be on the edge of a 
softening up of the demands, what with these cut-backs and with 
increased production, that might not leave your kind of pessimism, 
or ‘‘being on the safe side,’’ quite as prominent as it appears to be. 

Mr. Lyncu. Senator Schoeppel, 1 am not on the pessimistic side. 
[ama born optimist. I say that our figures prove that we are getting 
in a much more comfortable position on aluminum, but no figures 
that we have submitted to us would indicate that we are going to be 
in a position that would enable us to decontrol completely. 
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I recommended yesterday—it seems like a hundred years ago, I am 
not sure—to the House Small Business Committee that decontrol be 
accomplished on a gradual basis, that we travel back over the road 
that we came, profiting by the experience that we gained on the way. 
A proof of that is what we are doing right here now. We have already 
given back—and this was weeks ago, even before the Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, as Don Wilmot said this morning, which is a ve ry, 
very valuable and helpful agency of the Government, even be fore 
their recommendation that we make some more tickets available—we 
had allotted an additional 11 million pounds. Now, because of their 
advice from the field, there are some 15 renee from all parts 
of the country who spent their lifetime in aluminum, and we have 
every reason to depend upon their eae, oe they have called our 
attention to some apparent softness. Even though we had issued 
against an available metal supply of some 640 million pounds, tickets 
running even after military turn back and everything else, to something 
like 736 million, or ninety-odd million pounds over allotment, even 
though we were in that position, we recommended that we take the 
advice of this committee and that more tickets be issued. Mr. 
Fowler and Mr. Fleischmann and the other gentlemen in the Govern- 
ment agreed with that position and are right at this moment—today 
it happe ned vesterday and today—continuing to issue tickets until 
every ticket is out. That is being done speedily. 

Senator ScHoEePPEL. I am glad to hear that. I know that is being 
done. That is a very refreshing outlook. 

Mr. Lyncu. Senator, one other point that the mills have in their 
favor: They began on January 1 with a backlog of 103 million pounds. 
That is not altogether something that has all gone, not at all. There 
is the overissue of tickets. There is the backlog. There are all 
these new tickets we are putting out as against any possibility of any 
open space So we are doing these things quickly. If further issuance 
of tickets is necessary because of consumer attrition that cannot be 
foreseen at this time, it is the stated poliev of Mr. Fleischmann and 

Fowler that more tickets be issued. 

Senator ScHonPPEL. | know that is his general view, and I am glad 
of that, because I think it is pretty refreshing that especially in this 
controls field we find men who are willing and ready to cut out the 
rec Lape, all these strangulating things, and let the competitive 
polici ies, Which have made this country a pretty decent plac e to live 
in, come into play. I was very much interested here today in hearing 
some of the people from industry who are in the competitive fields 
say that, within certain limitations, they ought to be permitted 
certain percentages that they can just deal with wherever they want 
to in the competitive play of things. I think that is a step in the 
rght direction, although it may have to be watched, because, as ] 
interpret your testimony here and that of a number of other witnesses, 
this aluminum field is a fast, sensitive, quickly changing field. <A lot 
have overreached; a lot of this is in stock that hasn’t come out. He 
isn’t going to turn loose on it unless he figures that his competitor can 
get it and it comes in a little easy in supply. 

I honestly believe that as quickly as we possibly can we should cut 
out much of this red tape and the delays that these people are en- 
countering in getting relief, and if that can be done, we should then 
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loosen up and relax these controls or suspend them wherever we can, 
where they are not needed, and the public will have more confidence 
in what we are trying to do up here. 

Mr. Lyncn. Senator, that is the thinking and the purpose of the 
men on a policy-making level throughout NPA and DPA Nobody 
wants controls for control sake. There is a committee working—it 
has been for some time, although I do not know how long—but there 
is a committee on methods of decontrol to set up the machinery of 
decontrol As soon as this softness can be confirmed or found to be 
a real continuing thing, the machinery for decontrol will be put into 
operation as fast as it is safe and practical to do it. 

Senator Scuorepre.. I don’t think that there is any doubt that the 
softening has come to a point where it is more than ordinary in cer- 
tain lines, such as textiles. I am glad Mr. Wilson the other day 
before our committee said he didn’t expect to have his committee 
report any later than within a month. Some other member said 
within 3 weeks. 

Mr. Lynen. I think that is right. 

Senator SCHORPPEL. So we can have the benefit of that before we 
write up this control legislation. That is interlocked and tied in even 
with this hearing. It all boils down to the functioning of these allo- 
cations and these controls and, if we can get a little quicker action, 
to relieve these marginal small businesses that are not going to be 
able to hang on 2 or 3 months, that will be the single biggest thing 
men like you can contribute. 

Mr. Lyncu. I agree with you. We are working hard toward that 
end. Most of us would be glad to wind the thing up and go home. 

Senator Benton. That is a good note to end this testimony on. 
Thank vou. 

We have one more witness who has asked for 5 minutes. He is 
Mr. Phillip Lemelman, general counsel for the Aluminum Extruders 
Council 

Will vou step forward. Will you identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP LEMELMAN, GENERAL COUNSEL 
ALUMINUM EXTRUDERS COUNCIL 


Mr. Lemevman. I heartily appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before vale committee. Lam Phillip Lemelman, of Boston, general 
counsel for the Aluminum Extruders Council. 

Actually the Aluminum Extruders Council represents a cross section 
of the independent aluminum extruders tn the fabricating field. 

Senator Benton. The independent what? 

Mr. pean LMAN. We have called ourselves independent extruders 
as differentiated from the other fabricators or prime aluminum manu- 
facturers who produce aluminum extrusions as well as many other 
products. The extrusion technique is one of the various phases of 
aluminum fabrication. 

Senator ScHoeppPec. Is that a type of fabricator? 

Mr. Lemetman. That is right, sir. We purchase the raw material 
in billet form from the prime producers, namely, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Reynolds Metals Co., and Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corp., and fabricate extrusions, in turn, to meet the required end use. 
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The independents, as I call them, represent about 10 to 12 percent 
of the entire extruding facilities in the country. 

Senator Benton. Who are the others, if you call yourselves the 
independents? Do the three big companies do extruding? 

Mr. Lemetman. They do, sir. 

The independents represent 10 to 12 percent of the extrustion 
facilities. 

At the very outset, I wish to say that in my close association with 
the Aluminum and Magnesium Division of the National Production 
Authority, under the directorship of Mr. Timothy A. Lyneh and his 
precedessor, Mr. Nigel H. Bell, I can say for one, that the independent 
extruder has been treated fairly and equitably. That statement is 
based on my personal experience. 

When the previous witnesses testified as to the position of the 
independent extruder, we readily appreciated their reaction. We 
have been called the little Aleoas, the little Kaisers, and the little 
Reynoldses, but we are not in that category. We are in the single 
operation of producing aluminum extrusions. 

Senator ScHorrrPeL. About how many people do vou employ and 
what volume of business does that group represent? 

Mr. LemetmMan. As to the volume of business, the 15 extruders who 
represent the council do over 10 million a vear. They employ about 
2,500 people. Due to our limited facilities, we can only process the 
soft aluminum allovs as distinguished from the hard alloys in this 
industry. 

The military requirements are predominantly for “‘hard alloys.” 
Consequently, we cannot obtain any defense business because of that 
situation. We do not possess the heat-treating facilities that the 
larger ¢ ompi anies have. <As a consequence, we are limited to the soft 
alloy type of extrusion. - Therefore, we are affected very materially 
by what action CMP takes, especially in regard to the allotments the 
Building Products Division and the Consumer Durable Goods Divi- 
sion give to the users of aluminum extrusions and what those divisions 
can do to increase the allotments so that our present low production 
can be increased to help keep these facilities alive. 

We are operating on an average of 35 percent capacity which is not 
even a break-even level. Some of the plants are not operating 
throughout the entire quarter. 1] infer by that remark that they are 
not producing on a full workable shift. This is attributed to the 
reductions in the production allotment we receive from the Aluminum 
and Magnesium Division. However, we are not dissatisfied under the 
circumstances because we are not being treated differently than any- 
body else. We say that with all due respect to the comments made by 
the Aluminum Co. of America only 2 weeks ago when they directed 
criticism to the National Production Authority because they felt that 
preferential treatment was being given to independent extruders. 

Our problems are closely akin to those of the Controlled Materials 
plan and accordingly, we say that we must have that increase in 
aluminum allotments which resulted from the extra tickets the end 
user * * * the manufacturer of windows, doors, or even bobby 
pins as well as other users of the aluminum supply * * * to the 
extent that independent extruders can only fabricate the soft alloys. 
Frankly, that is the problem that presents itself today. 


96984—52——7 
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On the matter of requirements, Senator Schoeppel, we have investi- 
gated that situation as it relates to the allotments made by the various 
claimant agencies. We find particularly in the Building Products 
Division, where many of our customers are located, that there is a 
situation which is a decided disadvantage to the manufacturers of 
aluminum building materials. As a matter of fact, the Building 
Materials Division has been confronted by a number of so-called 
pseudo-manufacturers (literally) and unused allotments. In that 
connection the Building Materials Division has investigated such 
requests and recalled or canceled allotments which were spurious. 
Of course, when such metals are returned for reallocation they do not 
actually go back to that claimant agency but are returned to a common 
pool where they can be reallotted to other claimant agencies. As a 
consequence, the metal originally allotted to the Building Materials 
is not reallotted to those who are legitimate users of aluminum in the 
Building Materials Division. 

Senator ScuorrreL. That is a very interesting point. I am glad 
you brought that out. 

Ir. LemetMaANn. That fact was substantiated by Mr. Trigg in his 
statement on the Requirements Division and other related matters. 
I repeat that if the Controlled Materials program allots a certain 
amount of metal to a claimant agency that it should remain there and 
then reallotted to hardship cases as they appear in that particular 
division. 

We find that there is a balance between production and tickets the 
way CMP is working for the most part. But our independent ex- 
truders who are dependent upon soft allovs must have immediate relief 
in the form of supplemental allotments issued by the Division men- 
tioned above. Again I want to say that I am aware of the immediate 
action being taken to alleviate this tight situation by the issuance of 
more tickets. 

You can rest assured that the easing of the Controlled Materials 
Plan, as far as the civilian economy is concerned, will enable the 
extrusion industry to survive this temporary acute situation. Beyond 
that, it is sincerely hoped that the additional increase in prime alumi- 
num produc tion will be a reality and that a portion of that additional 
metal will help bring up our production to a level somewhat more 
norn aa than at present. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Benron. Thank you. We appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Lone. Briefs have been filed by the Eastern Metal Products 
Co. and the General Aluminum Manufacturing Co., as well as the 
council represented by Mr. Lemelman, the Aluminum Extruders 
Council. It has been requested that these briefs be made part of 
the record of this hearing. 

Senator Benron. Are there any objections? 

They will be inserted as part of the record. 

(The briefs above referred to are attached as appendix IV, p. 97.) 

Senator Benron. The committee is adjourned, subject to the call 
of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the committee adjourned subject to the 
eall of the chairman.) 
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APPENDIX I 
FEBRUARY 29, 1952. 
The Joint Committee on the Economie Report would be glad to have a state- 
ment from you with respect to the supply of aluminum you have on hand which 
cannot be released for civilian use because it is claimed for military purposes but 
is not being taker We would also appreciate any suggestions with respect to 
the improvement of present allocation methods of aluminum. 
JoserpH C. O’ MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
Room G 1 9 Sé nate Wing, ( apitol, 
Above Telegram sent to: 
Mr. R. S. ReyNno.ps, Jr., 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 
Mr. I. W. Witson, 
President, Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Henry J. KaAIser, 
Alumin um X& Che mical ( Orp., Oak ar d, ( al fi 





{Telegram] 


Hon. Josera C. O'’ MAHONEY 
Chairman, Joint Committee on the Economic Repo 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator O’Manoney: This is in reply to your wire this date in respect 
to supply of aluminum in relation to the present market and the supply and ce 
mand in the immediate futur 


Our position on this subject is best expressed in the recommendations made 
to the prime aluminum products industry advisory committee meeting with 
representatives of National Production Authority held in Washington February 
21. These recommendations were unanimously concurred in by all industry 


representatives present 

As a background for these recommendations we believe the following factors 
are pertinent: 

At this meeting it was our expressed opinion that in the immediate future, or 
possibly even at the present time, the supplies of aluminum were approaching 
a possible balance point with demand, even though this exact point tremely 


hard to determine today because of the complicating factor of CMP tickets. 
We do know that todav we cannot find holders of CMP tickets who wish to pur- 
chase available forms of our products, and yet there are many independent fab- 
ricators who want to buy aluminum and cannot because they have no tickets. 
Further, it was the expressed opinion of the products advisory committee that 
a further softening of the market might probably oecur in the second quarter, 
and to such a point that this situation would become drastic. 

The controlled materials plan is obviously an extremely inflexible method of 
control, and combined with the necessary administrative function automatically 
entails a time-consuming effort before action can be taken. It was the unanimous 
expression of the advisory committee in our recent meeting that such a plan 
might not have the necessary flexibility to meet a changing market condition now 
and in the immediate future. Please understand that we do not advocate com- 
plete decontrol of aluminum at this time. We do believe, however, that it is 
essential that,some latitude or cushion or flexibility be incorporated in both the 
controlled materials plan itself and the administration of the controlled materials 
plan by NPA, so that if a major change in the market of aluminum does take 
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place, available aluminum can be supplied immediately to independent business- 
men, many of whom need it to stay in business. 

Our further principal concern is one of time. We do not believe that the 
cumbersome machinery of the controlled materials plan and its administration 
by many complex controls and prohibitions can be moved as fast as might be 
necessary to meet changing market conditions. The above thinking is the basis 
for our concurrence in the recommendations made in the prime aluminum pro- 
ducts industry advisory committee meeting. 

Bert INcu, 
Vice President, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 


SS 


ALUMINUM Co. oF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 5, 1952 
Senator Joseru C. O’Manoney, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on the Economic Re port, 
Wasi ington 26, D... 

Dear SENATOR O’ Manoney: In response to your telegram of February 29, ws 
have up to now had plenty of customers with accredited CMP allotments to take 
all the aluminum available to us under NPA directions. Now, however, we 
detect some definite softening of the aluminum market. 

From statements that have been issued, we understand that the military 
program, including the aircraft-production schedules, have been stretched out. It 
stands to reason that the amount of aluminum needed for the military program 
from our mills will, in due course, be reduced. The leveling off or possible reduction 
of output of each of the many military products affected will require revision of 
the quantities and sizes of the individual aluminum items on the monthly sched- 
ules of the suppliers to the contractors under the military program. It will be a 
little while before the effect can be measured. We anticipate that substantial 
quantities of the aluminum now on our order books will be released 

The best suggestions we have to make at present for improvement of the allo- 
cation system pertaining to aluminum are those we made the week before last 
at a meeting of the Primary Aluminum Fabricators Advisory Committee meeting 
with NPA officials. They are in essence as follows: 

1. That manufacturers’ production directives for mill and foundry products be 
revised upward—say by 25 percent—in order to permit greater acceptance of 
orders in anticipation of the reduced military requirements; 

2. That in certain cases fabricators be permitted to sell up to 5 percent of their 


available supply of aluminum on unrated orders; 
3. That consideration be given to making allowance for a 25 percent attrition 


factor in the third quarter of 1952, in order to permit the industry some latitude 

i g canceled and deferred orders; 

‘hat weekly reports be made to NPA, listing open space on manufacturers’ 
ooks and changes in backlog positions. This would keep NPA thoroughly 

up-to-date on changing conditions and give them the opportunity to fill any gap 

with supplementary allotments to relieve hardship cases 

1 hope that this information is what you wished and will be helpful to you. 


Sincerely, 





I. W. Witson, President 





APPENDIX II 


Austin, Tex., March 5, 19852. 
J. E, OrcHARD, 
Willard Hotel, Washir gton, i ts 
Metal Goods Corp. can offer me 20,000 pounds of aluminum for second-quarter 
allotment if we can produce sufficient CMP rating. 
R. H. Foutmar Co. 


Houston, TEx, March 5, 1952. 
J. Ik. Orcuarp, 
W ard Hotel, Wash naton, a A 
Harvey can offer us additional 30,000 pounds aluminum second quarter if we 
can submit additional CMP allotment 
Protect U JaLoustr Corp 
Forp L. ALBRITTON. 
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Detroit, Mich., March 5, 19852. 
Orcuarpd Bros., INc., 
(Attention J. EK. Orchard) Rutherford, N. J.: 
We have plentiful supply of aluminum required by koolvent of Michigan; but 
they do not have CMP can you help them? 
CAUHORN DISTRIBUTING, 
FRANK BENESH 


LaDUF, Mo., March 6, 1952. 
J. E. Orncuarp, Orcnarp Bros., 
Rutherford, N. J.: 

Mr. L. Kuhnmuench and Mr. H. R. Simpson, representatives of Reynolds 
Metals Co., have for us 60,000 pounds of aluminum for the second quarter: 
awaiting CMP allocation; they advised that additional amount can be had if 
requested. 


President, Alumakraft Manufacturing ¢ 


OrcHARD Bros., INC., 
Attention J. E. Orchard) Putherford, N. J 


Re phone, Belshaw offered Koolvent approximately 75,000 pounds, possibly 
more .032 C50SH34 coil available stock Detroit Koolvent CMP allotment used 
up; ul able accept unle ss receive pec 1 ~ pple Tre tary allotn ent 

IK ASI ST! Col 


OrcHARD Bros., INc., 
Attention J. Kk. Orchard): Putherford, N. J 


Re tel this morning additional 95,000 pounds coil available if we act immediately. 


J. EK. Orcuarp, 


Pro lent, National Veetal 1w? nq AS or 270n, 
All four of our aluminum sources are offering aluminum to us; but we have no 


KOOLVENT ALUMINUM AwnI Corp. or [: 
O. F. Roen.er, Pre 


J. E. Orcwarp, 
Preside nt, National VMetal Awn nq Association, 
Orchard Bros., Rutherford, N. J 


Koolvent of Indiana have asked we advise you we have offered them additiona 
aluminum for delivery May and June; provided they have allotments to cover. 
Above for your general information. 

M. I. Lamont, 


Branch Representative, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales. 
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Houston, Tex., March 6, 1962. 
Joun E. Orcwarp, 
Orchard Bros., Rutherford, N. J.: 


Believe small business and especially our industries should receive bulk of any 
surplus aluminum turned back by Air Force and otherwise made available as we 
received only 10 percent of base in first quarter, 26 percent second quarter. Can 
not exist on these percentages. Plenty aluminum available for second quarter. 
We procure from three principal producers all of whom today have offered aluminum 
and will accept our orders for the following: No. 1 producer, 150,000 pounds in 
April; 300,000 pounds each in May and June. No. 2, 50,000 pounds May or June. 
No. 3, 50,000 pounds April; 250,000 pounds May and June. Please prevail upon 
Small Business Committee to recommend to NPA to increase second quarter 
allotments immediately to industries that have been hurt the most which includes 
us. Prompt action necessary as mill schedules close on specific dates. Will 
appreciate having you acquaint Small Business Committee with this information. 

ALEX ANDREws, 
Vice President, Consolidated Venetian Blind Co. 


PENDLETON, INpD., March 5, 1952. 
J. E. Orcuarp, 
President, National Metal Awning Association, 
Rutherford, N. J. 
All of our aluminum suppliers are offering aluminum to us but we have no 
CMP extension to give. 
Roti Coater, INe., 
O. F. Roenuer, President. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 5, 1952. 
J. E. Orcuarp, 
Pre side nt, National Metal A wning Association, 
Ruthe } ford, N. wus 


Have offered Rolleoater, Inc., Pendleton aluminum tonnage first and second 
quarters. Lack CMP tickets and unable to accept. Can you help secure 
additional tickets? 

GEORGE MARSHALL, 
DisquE STEEL Propvucts Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 8, 1952. 
J. E. Orcuarp, 
President, National Metal Awning Association, 
Ruthe rford, N. J.: 

Have offered Koolvent Aluminum Awnings, Pendleton, aluminum tonnage 
first and second quarters. Lack CMP tickets and unable to accept. Can you 
help secure additional tickets? 

GEORGE MARSHALL, 
DisquE STEEL Propvwcts Co. 


Houston, Tex., March 5, 1952. 
J. E. Orcwarp, 
Orchard Bros. Rutherford, RP Se 
For immediate order with CMP allotment. One primary producer offers 
40,000 pounds coil sheet delivery in April and up to 1,000,000 pounds divided 
between May and June. A second producer offers 50,000 pounds for April 
delivery and up to 350,000 pounds divided between May and June. 
R. A. CHILDERS, 
President, Childers Manufacturing Co. 


’ 
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WEBSTERGROVES, Mo., March 4, 1952. 
J. E. OrcHarp, 
Orchard Bros., Rutherford, N. J.: 


Mr. Earl O’Brien, of Harbeck & Co., distributor for Fairmont Aluminum Co. 
offers the Alumakraft Manufacturing Co. 50,000 pounds of aluminum for second 
quarter allocation subject to receipt of CMP allotment. 

T. J. Borrom, 
President, Alumakraft Manufacturing Co. 


Detroit, Micu., March 4, 1982. 


J. E. Orcuarp, 
Orchard Bros., Inc., Rutherford, N. J.: 


We have been contacted monthly by Mr. Mann, of Reynolds Aluminum Co., 
1010 Fisher Building, Detroit, and Mr. Holmes of Kaiser Aluminum Co., 2211 
Fisher Building, Detroit, and were contacted by them as recently as last week both 
stating they had aluminum available in any quantity we desired providing we had 
CMP allotments. 

ALBERT BELSHAW, 
President, Koolvent of Michigan, Inc 


Tuutsa, Oxua., March 5, 1952 
THe National Merat AWNING ASSOCIATION, 
Rutherford, N. J.: 
(Attention Jack Orchard): 
We may purchase from Reynolds for the second quarter, 80,000 pounds; from 
Alcoa 50,000 pounds; from Kaiser 80,000 pounds. 


THE ALUMINUM AWNING Co. or TULSA. 





Detroit, Micu., March 5, 1952. 
J. E. Orcuarp, 
Orchard Bros., Inc., Rutherford, N. J.: 

We have been contacted by Mr. Louis Goodman, of United Steel Products 
Corp., 5311 South Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 11, Calif. and Mr. Stratton, of 
Kaiser Aluminum Co., Oakland, Calif., both stating they had aluminum available 
in any quantity we desired providing we had CMP allotments. 

ALRERT BELSHAW, 
President, Koolvent of California. 


Detroit, Micu., March 5, 1952. 
J. E. OrcHaArp, 
Orchard Bros., Inc., Rutherford, N. J.: 

I was personally contacted Monday, March 3, by both Mr. Verkerk of Kasle 
Steel Co., 6782 Goldsmith Avenue, Detroit, Reynolds Metals distributor, and 
Mr. Benish, of Cauhorn Distributing Co., 9999 Broad Street, detroit, Kaiser 
distributor, stating they had available in stock 200,000 to 300,000 pounds of 
aluminum in coil the size we use to manufacture awnings, and that this material 
is not readily usable for anyone else, but to obtain it we needed CMP allotments. 


ALBERT BELSHAW, 
President, Koolvent of Michigan, Inc. 


Tuusa, Oxua., March 5, 1962. 
J. E. Orcuarp, 
Rutherford N. J.: 


Two hundred and fifty thousand pounds of aluminum available for our second 
quarter mill purchases over and above present Government allocation. 


VENTAIRE Corp. 
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ATLANTA, Ga., March, 4, 1962. 
J. E. Orcuarp, 


Rutherford, N. J.: 


Reynolds Metals advises southeastern region sheet allocations for April closed 
with several hundred thousand pounds yet unsold. May allocation 2,220,000 
pounds with only 974,000 pounds sold and June allocation 1,887,000 pounds with 
only 637,000 pounds sold. Total second quarter available, 244 million pounds 
for Southeast. Alcoa and Kaiser same proportionate situation. Figures later. 


WYNNE KOOLVENT. 


CrREVE Corvwur, Mo., March 5, 1952. 
J. E. OncHARD, 
Orchard Bros., Ruthe ‘ford, N, J; 

Have been offered today for second-quarter delivery following amounts of 
aluminum from specified sources: 24,000 pounds from Hubbell Metals, 35,000 
pounds from Industrial Metals, 6,000 pounds from Metal Goods. All these 
firms are local jobbers or warehousemen whose supply of aluminum is here in 
St. Louis available to those who have NPA certification or CMP allotments. 
Spring, our largest season in the year, is upon us, Whereas our stock of aluminum 
is fast diminishing. 

Despite above figures to show ample supply locally, we will probably be forced 
of aluminum awing business within 4 weeks unless some immediate relief is 


McALPpiIngE Awninc Co., 
C. W. McAupineg, President. 
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AppENDIX IV 


STATEMENT BY WAYNE Martin To Se.tect ComMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINEss, 
Unitrep Srates SENATE 


My name is Wayne Martin. I am vice president and one-third owner of 
General Aluminum Manufacturing Co., 3027 East Fiftyv-fifth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Iam a graduate chemical engineer, 40 years of age. My past employment 
is as follows: 1934 to 1940, metallurgist, Beryllium Corp.; 1940 to 1941, metallur- 
gist, General Bronze Corp.; 1941 to 1945, metallurgist, Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Inc.; 1945 to 1947, sales engineer, National Smelting Co., a secondary aluminum 
smelter; 1947 to 1949, sales engineer, Wm. F. Jobbins Co., another aluminum 
smelter; 1949 to the present, in the foundry business for myself in Keystar Cast- 
ings Corp. and General Aluminum Manufacturing Co. 

Keystar Castings Corp. started as a small foundry in a Quonset hut. The 
operation prospered in the aluminum permanent mold business, and in July 1950 
the management of Keystar Castings Corp. took over General Aluminum Manu- 
facturing Co., which was on the verge of bankruptcy. From September 1950 
until June 1951, General’s average monthly output of aluminum castings was 
close to 200,000 pounds per month. NPA restrictions on civilian use of aluminum 
reduced the output to about 100,000 pounds per month, whereupor General went 
into the magnesium foundry business to keep its customers. As of now General’s 
output is 125,000 pounds per month aluminum castings, and 40,000 pounds per 
month magnesium castings. Of the magnesium portion of our business, about 
half is automotive and half is Air Corps work. Of our total backlog of a half 
million dollars, the division between military and civilian applications is 50-50. 

Starting in August with the roll-back in aluminum prices to current ceiling 
levels, we had a most difficult time in obtaining enough aluminum to maintain 
our operations. Magnesium, which has never been an allocation, has been 
available during this period without trouble. 

The unavailability of aluminum to us continued without relief from September 
until the first week of this year. During the past 4 weeks, the situation has 
changed completely. Whereas during the past 6 months we received only about 
8,000 pounds per month from any of the prime producers, we now are recelving 
substantial shipments from two of them, and the third one is scheduling ship- 
ments for the second quarter. 

Offers for delivery from the secondary smelters are far beyond anything for 
which we can supply CMP certificates. We are being offered secondary alumi- 
num ingot by firms who have solicited no business over the past year and wit! 


whom we have placed no orders. As we feel obligated to stand by the suppliers 
who stood by us during a period of shortage, we are accepting no offers from these 
people as far as secondary ingot is concerned. I feel we could buy twice our 


current requirements for the second quarter, were business and CMP certificates 
avail able to us. 

When I knew that I was to testify before this committee, I took the trouble to 
check with five of our friendly competitors to see if our situation was typieal, and 
found the case to be so. I will review at this time what these five firms told me. 

In all cases they went through the same trying period of shortage as we. Well- 
man Bronze & Aluminum Co. of Cleveland reports a considerable easing of the 
situation with respect to prime alloy and an abundant supply of secondary. 
John Harsch Bronze of Cleveland reports a large inventory of prime alloy on hand, 
but some difficulties in scheduling delivery of 300,000 to 400,000 pounds a month 
during the second and third quarters. They also report more secondary ingot 
available than they care to buy. Gluntz Aluminum «& Brass Foundry Co., of 
Cleveland, reports a large inventory and add that they are delaying shipments 
from the prime producers. They also report greater offerings of secondary ingot 
than they have occasion to buy. Litemetal Dicast Co. of Jackson, Mich., reports 
that they have yet received nothing from the prime producers, but that they 
don’t care much as they have secondary ingote, ‘‘sticking out of their ears.’ 
Wayne Aluminum Foundry Co., of Garden City, Mich., who are 100 percent in 
the military field, report a large inventory of prime alloy with the problem of 
scheduling second and third quarter deliveries still somewhat difficult, without 
recourse to Munition Board directives which they are able to get. 

A grade of aluminum secondary ingot known as No. 12, which is the lowest 
grade made by the secondary industry has a ceiling price of $0.195 per pound, 
whereas the higher grades in quality have ceilings in the order of 20.7, 20.8 cents 
per pound. Until this week, no No. 12 ingot has been available to me or to the 
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other foundries mentioned before. They now all repost ability to buy No. 12 at 
ceiling price. 

Before the August 15 price roll-back, ingot was selling at from 30 to 35 cents per 
pound, and the world market on pure aluminum pig climbed to 40 cents per pound. 
Before the price roll-back in this country, great quantities of foreign secondary 
ingot and foreign pure were imported. ‘The world market remained at this high 
level until recently, but the price is now falling to a marked extent and I would 
not be surprised to see foreign aluminum enter this country at prevailing market 
prices, in the near future. 

Current ceilings on aluminum scrap are so low that the secondary smelting 
industry has more than a comfortable margin with which to work. As the second- 
ary smelters begin to find themselves in competition with one another, they will 
cut price under current ceilings and I will predict this will happen within a few 
months’ time. 


EASTERN Merau Propucts Co., 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., March 6, 1952. 
Mr. Ginuts Lone, Counsel, 
Senate Small Business Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Lona: It was indeed nice for me to have had the opportunity 
of discussing with you today by phone the various problems surrounding the 
aluminum situation insofar as the independent fabricator is concerned. 

As Iam quite sure you fully realize, aside from the public, which has, naturally, 
been hurt the most, the independent fabricator in this country has been forced 
to stand the brunt of impact, created by the shortsightedness and, possibly, 
deliberate inaction of the Big Three over the past years. 

In these past years, it was obvious to me and many independents in the alu- 
minum industry that shortages were bound to occur even without such an advent 
as the Korean situation. I personally spent much time in Washington, back in 
1948 and 1949, talking with the responsible authorities in the National Security 
Resources Board, the Army and Navy Munitions Board and other official agen- 
cies in an effort to get some positive action so that the situation we are now 
faced with could be avoided. 

The Big Three nevertheless, meaning, Kaiser, Alcoa, and Reynolds, have always 
been opposed to basic ingot-production expansion (as such and without Govern- 
ment aid) and have always fostered for themselves more and complete integra- 
tion and putting their invested capital into fabrication facilities rather than prime 
production. This evidence came out in the Celler committee hearings in early 
1951, and it was established that these companies were consuming almost as 
much basic metal and in some cases more than they themselves were producing. 

The CMP controls, as they are now operating, are extremely unfair to the inde- 
pendent fabricator for many reasons. As an illustration of this, there is a regula- 
tion which prevents an independent fabricator, without any source of supply of 
metal of his own, from purchasing raw materials in the world markets, importing 
them and without in any way affecting available home supplies, increase his own 
productivity. We, here in our company, have laid off over 100 men who could 
be working currently if the raw material were available for them to work with. 
The strange part of all of this is that we could import this metal if we are permitted 
to use it in addition to our regular CMP allotment. The net effect of this regu- 
lation, as we see it, is to curtail aluminum imports since the possible amounts of 
imported materials are not figured into CMP calculations when they set up their 
over-all figure for distribution. The amount of imported material would be a 
plus amount since it would be brought into the country after the CMP calculations 
were put into effect. This regulation, preventing this, has been and is doing con- 
siderable damage since it means that the amount of manufacturing taking place 
in the country is being deliberately limited. The imported materials would be 
added metal to the country’s general reserve. As things stand right now, it is 
deliberately being kept out. 

The CMP tickets offered by the CMP naturally places the mill suppliers in a 
position whereby they have to honor these tickets, assuring the owner of the 
ticket that amount of metal. He certainly would not use these tickets in world 
markets (where they are really meaningless) at prices which are somewhat higher 
than our own domestic markets. 

Who, then, would import any metal and on what basis? Where would they 
use it and what good could it do? I think it should be pointed out at this time 
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that the Big Three have always operated in such a way that they considered their 
own private interests ahead of those of the industry at large and the country as 
a whole. A good illustration of this is the fact that early in 1951 they prevailed 
upon the Government to stockpile sheet aluminum instead of ingot. This, the 
Government did. The sheet, of course, paid the Big Three their big margins of 
profit which are now showing up in their year-end statements. As you are 
undoubtedly aware, the real profit is in manufacturing the sheet aluminum. The 
country now has considerable quantities of sheet but is short in pig aluminum. 
In the time gone by, when it would have been possible for the independents to 
use the pig, it was withdrawn from the market and stockpiled in the form of sheet, 
making pig short for everyone while the sheet was going into the warehouses, 
some of which will not be used for years. 

There are several recommendations which I would like to make. 

1. That CMP rules and regulations should be altered to change the status of 
imported aluminum and the same method of handling steel imports should be 
used in this regard; namely, that all imported aluminum—that is, metal pur- 
chased in markets other than in the United States—should be allowed to be used 
in addition to any CMP allotments which have been assigned to an individual 
company out of the CMP pie. In other words, a company having been given 
an allotment for a certain amount of metal is entitled to obtain this metal, as it 
is now, from domestic sources of supply. If it is able to purchase raw materials 
outside of our borders, that material should then be set up as being an addition 
to domestic supplies and not subject to, in any shape, manner, or form, CMP 
controls. In this way, there would be the incentive for independent fabricators 
to go into world markets and bring in as much raw materials as are available 
without getting in the way of a normal disposition of our own raw material. 

2. That the import duties on aluminum should be suspended immediately for 
at least the duration of the emergency. This would have the net effect of reducing 
the cost of aluminum imported into the United States. It is inconceivable that 
in a time of shortage that we have a tariff. This tariff was never set for income 
purposes but rather to keep out, within limitations, foreign metal. The import 
tariff has proved harmful and is proving harmful in that when the metal is im- 
ported it comes in at a higher cost than it should, thereby adding fuel to the 
inflation fire. For every penny of cost added to metal in its raw state it usually 
winds up at 10 to 15 cents at the consumer’s level. This is unwise and unneces- 
sary and is destroving the very things the administration is trving to accomplish; 
namely, keep inflation in check. There is currently a bill in the house eliminating 
this tariff. 

3. That, and most important in a sense, is the fact that while CMP currently 
controls importation of aluminum from Canada we are not making every effort 
to get into the country as much of their metal as possible for the immediate 
future. It is my understanding that, while Canada is shipping in 200,000,000 
pounds annually at their current rate, eventually they are expanding to a point 
where they could supply us with much more metal than this. However, before 
taking on other markets, they now, is they have done previously, are offering us 
first call on this additional capacity for future vears. There is no question but 
what we should take advantage of this offer to the extent that the independent 
fabricator would be assured for all times of competition at the basie producing 
end and be able to purchase from a company other than his own biggest com- 
petitor, if he so desires. 

Judge Knox (United States v. Alcoa), in refusing to break down Alcoa—that is, 
segregating their basic producing facilities from their fabricating facilities—par- 
ticularly pointed out that one of the important considerations he used in coming 
to this decision was the fact that the Aluminum Co. of Canada would now become 
a very strong competitor of the aluminum producers in this country, and thereby 
be a free and open source of supply of metal for the independent fabricator in this 
country. As things stand now, the American independent is not in a@ position to 
buy on a free market nor sell on a free market. Unless he is assured of Canadian 
metal through a first-call program, that situation will continue to exist indefinitely. 

I sincerely trust, therefore, in view of the experience and history of the country 
in aluminum, that these recommendations will be given serious consideration 
and adopted. It is imperative that we stop living in the aluminum industry by 
crisis, as we have been doing, and that we have formulated programs for the 
future, taking into consideration not only a normal way of life but also the possi- 
bility of emergencies. 

I am indeed sorry that it is not possible for me personally to deliver this testi- 
mony before your most worth while of committees, and I trust that the insertion 
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of this into the record will be of help in straightening out what is now a very bad 
problem. I feel I should not conclude without saving that the Senate Small 
Business Committee under Senator John Sparkman is worthy of high praise and 
is proving to be a beacon in the dark. Small business has much to be thankful 
for in having this committee guided by Senator Sparkman. 
Thanking vou, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
EASTERN METAL Propucts Co., 
ARNOLD TROY. 





STATEMENT OF THE ALUMINUM ExXxTRUDERS CoUNCIL BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


You may be sure that I heartily appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
your committee in behalf of the Aluminum Extruders Council. Our organization 
is composed of a group of independent extruders located throughout the country. 
Due to the nature of our facilities, we are now designated as a “single phase” 





operation. Because that is true, I want to emphasize that fact at the very 
outset of my presentation to vou. We fabricate aluminum products by utilizing 
the extrusion method for both the military and civilian economy. We are not 
in & position to fabricate aluminum by any other process. Although we do not 
claim to represent all the independent extruders, Our council is a cross section of 
the independent aluminum extruders. We use the word “independent” to 
indicate that basically we are not affiliated in any shape or manner with the 
prime producers But, rather, we are dependent on the prime producers for our 
source of supply, for the continued existence of our facilities. Apropos of this 
stat t, we mention that those producers—namely, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Revnolds Metals Co., and Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.—extrude alumi- 
num products, among many other items, as well. In passing, I might say that 
we 1 fabricate any other metal besides aluminum. 


As vou can realize, we are vitally concerned with the controls and restrictions 





placed on the use of this critical metal by the National Production Authority. 
Cor ently, we are intensely concerned with the expansion of primary produc- 
ies and the subsequent increase in the supply of prime metal as outlined 
I ) I ( Pr i mm Author \ 
\ rv | ing of the present national emergency, Our position as it 
the defense program, was readily understandable. Inasmuch as our 
1 fabricating facilities had to be in readiness for any eventuality, these 
pla had be kept alive in order to meet those requirements as part of the 
defense progran this date we have found it extremely difficult in our limited 
fashion in attempting to take part in the over-all defense program. Basically, 
one of problems is due to the fact that the predominance of the rigid military 
! require the use of hard-allov-tvpe extrusions. Because we could 
not process the hard alloys, due to our limited facilities, it was necessary for us to 
seek our markets in the field of soft-alloy extrusions. 
Obviously our interests are closely allied with those companies utilizing soft- 
a aiuminut By force of circumstances, those uses are concentrated in both 


the Building Materials Division and the Consumer Durable G@oods Division. As 
a result of the reduced aluminum allotments given both those organizations, we 
have had to seriouslv reduce our production of extrusions. 

Realizing that military aluminum requirements have top precedence, and that 
civilian demands are next in line, we as independent extruders have cooperated 
to the utmost with the Aluminum and Magnesium Division of the National Pro- 


duction Authority at all times. The Aluminum and Magnesium Division has 
always recognized the problems of our independent extruders. They have been 
especially helpful in adjusting those problems in a fair and equitable manner, 
whether the problem be military or civilian. You may be sure that the inde- 


pendent extruders have always appreciated the equitable consideration given 
them by the present Director, Mr. Timothy A. Lynch, and his predecessor, Mr. 
Nigel H. Bell of that Division. Through their cooperation the independent 
extruders were able to survive even though the drastic cut-back to the civilian 
economy were such that the reduction in aluminum allotments materially re- 
duced their productive capacity. 

When the CMP (controlled materials plan) program was instituted in the 
third quarter of 1951, we were confronted with the attendant difficulties of the 
transitory period of that program. ‘Today, while there still exists a serious prob- 
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lem, we are glad to say that the CMP program, as it is so constituted, is in balence 
and the operation of it has enabled most users of aluminum to produce at a rea- 
sonable production level. 

As I stated earlier, we are keenly interested in CMP regulations and their re- 
strictions as they concern users of soft-metal alloys and especially as they relate 
to both Building Materials and Consumer Durable Goods Divisions. The 
severe cut-backs made by those two organizations have, without a doubt, vitally 
affected our production of extrusions Both of tl e sul ject divisions have cut 
the allotments of material to extrusions manufacturers to approximately 20 
to 30 percent of the base period. When this reduction is applied to the independ- 
ent extruders, it means that we have been operating at a maximum of 20 to 30 
percent to meet civilian requirements. As a consequence, the over-all prov 

pl 


uction 


lu 
of independent extruders today is 25 to 30 percent of their normal luction 


level. 

Beyond that, the recent military changes, which have been aptly called the 
stretch-out policy, have reduced the extrusion requirements even more while 
the preduction of prime metal is constantly increasing It is our feeling that a 
portion of the increased production of prime metal together with the available 
metal made possible by the reduction of the defense requirements should be used 
to supplement the aluminum alletments made to both the Building Materisls and 
Consumer Durable Geeds Divisions. You can be assured that this additional 
aluminum increment will be reflected in the soft-alloy extrusicn production and 
enable these manufacturers to reach a production level somewhat more normal 
than at present. Frankly, this must be dene to keep small business in operati 

Actually, we are now confronted with the very acute situation resulting from 
the loss of specialized manpower due to our decreased production. Manpower of 
this caliber takes years to develop and train. Unless we as independent extruders 
are aflorded immediate relief through increased allotments, this manpower will be 
dissipated and permitted to go to other fields. It would be necessary to seek and 
train men in this line of work when this emergency is over, and just at the time 
when progress is being made in developing skill and techniques in this type of 


Or 


labor. Again we cannot emphasize enough the need for giving immediate att 
tion to the necessity of keeping this manpower for the particular field for whic! 
was trained to avcid creating other distressed areas such as those hic! 
today. Our program can be likened to the outstanding developments whi 

been made by all users of aluminun As I said earlier, it is imperative that t! 
extrusion facilities in this country be kept alive so that when any unfor 
eventuality takes place the Nation will be in a position to utilize these facilities to 
the best possible advantage. More than that, we will be able to take advantage 


of the additional metal made possible by the proposed and existing expansi 
made in the aluminum field. 


No one will dispute the fact that aluminum is a basic necessity in our national 
economy, and no one will disagree with the statement that in its relatively s! 
years of existence aluminum has made tremendous stride resulting in the emplo' 
ment of thousands upon thousands in the various segments of this industry Wi 


sincerely believe that it behooves the Government to encourage that growth/1 
only so that the basic economy can be maintained | i 
enjoy the fruits of labor in this field and enable integral parts of this metal econ- 
omy to become more solid than they are today. 

Respectfully submitted. 
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PHILLIP LEMELMAN 
Counsel for the Aluminum Extruders Coun 
Marcu 7, 1952. 
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